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CHAPTER VIII. 


*. 


“ Alas! what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
Who doats yet doubts—suspects yet fondly loves !” 


Tue sun had not yet risen, anda cloud of mist 
floated like the foldings of a veil over the broad 
mouth of the Hudson. Hoboken, with its thickly 
wooded shores—Weehawken, with its precipices, 
peaks and ravines, all lay mantled in the gauze-like 
mist. It settled low upon the waters, where they 
wound through the hills, till the river seemed one 
vast cloud, and its outline was lost in masses of 
forest trees that crowded close to the margin, and 
only served to render the moving vapor a little 
more dense and black as it was lifted, on a sheet of 
foliage, tothe sky. A light breeze came sweeping 
down the river, now and then tearing the curtain of 
mist from its bosom, and revealing glimpses of the 
blue waves rushing beneath it to the ocean. As the 
haze was thus, occasionally, swept aside, the out- 
line of a sloop-of-war, with its sails set, and its 
prow turned up the stream, could be discerned 
nearly opposite that portion of New York Island 
now occupied by the Barclay Street Ferry. 

Upon a point of land somewhat above the thickly 
settled portions of the city, but considerably below 
the vessel, stood a group of persons evidently 
directing their attention toward the vessel, or rather 
toward the spot where it was known to be lying. 

Two of these persons were distinguished by the 
richness of their military garments, and that lofty 
yet careless air which command usually gives to 
those with whom it has become a habit. The gor- 
geous scarlet of their regimentals, glittering with 
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gold, contrasting with the deep green of*the back- 
ground, evidently rendered these persons objects of 
attention from the vessel, though its outline was but 
just traceable to them through the mist. A fresh 
current of wind revealed a boat with several oars, 
making toward the shore, now just visible through 
the fog, and again completely lost to sight, though 
the regular dipping of the oars was soon distinctly 
heard in the still morning. 

‘“‘ And now,” said Sir Henry Clinton, grasping his 
companion’s hand, and speaking with cheerful 
cordiality, ‘*remember all that I have said—be 
wary and doubly cautious, my young friend—there 
can be no doubt who our correspondent is. He is 
playing for a heavy stake—use him, but trust him 
not farther than is absolutely needful. If you suc- 
ceed, this harassing war is over—if not, we but 
stand where we were before.”’ 

‘*T will succeed!” replied Andre, returning the 
grasp of his commander’s hand, and speaking with 
all the fiery energy of youth and hope. “In the 
service of my king I would do or dare any thing 
honorable—but have I not another object, dear as 
ever warmed the heart of man, to attain by this en- 
terprise? Ah, Sir Henry, if you knew how my 
heart burns at the thought of winning by this day’s 
work the sweet companionship of your ward for 
life, you would not say—‘ tf you succeed |” 

‘* Ah, how bright both love and glory seem to the 
young,” said Sir Henry, with a smile. ‘*Go on— 
go on, my brave young friend—both are before you 
—the praise and honor from King George—the hand 
of as fair and sweet a lady as ever gave her heart 
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‘¢T will have earned them both, doubt it not, be- 
fore the week is over,” replied Andre. ‘‘ And yet I 
would prefer a fair field and dangerous post to this 
diplomacy with a traitor.” 

‘‘ Hush—hush !” said Sir Henry, looking around, 
as if fearful that these bold words might be over- 
heard, for, a little distance off, was a serving man, 
with a valise at his feet, standing’ near the young 
lad, James, who had taken his seat on a fragment of 
rock, and was gazing wistfully toward the vessel. 
‘* Let those who suffer call our honorable friend 
harsh names—we, who profit by his treason, must 
give it a softer title. To us he is only a repentant 
rebel.” 

‘¢ He is a villain, or I am mistaken in the person! 
a man who never possessed but one virtue—that 
of courage. For his lovely wife’s sake, I hope 
against hope, that it may not be Arnold. If it is, 
we shall purchase our advantage at a heavy cost. 
Must I promise him a commission? Is there no 
way to save the king’s army so foul a blot?” 

‘¢ [ wish that he may be bought for gold—only for 
gold!’ said Sir Henry. ‘‘ But if he persists in the 
demand for a commission, it must be granted.’ The 
possession of that post wins us the country. We 
cannot stand on trifles when the fate of a whole war 
rests on your negotiation.” 

‘¢ Yet I shall bargain like a huxter to purchase the 
knave with gold, as knaves prefer pay. It will 
wring my heart to promise the commission. It shall 
only be in the last extremity that I yield up so much 
of my country’s henor.” 

‘** In the last extremity be it then,” said Sir Henry, 
not ill pleased at the words of his favorite. ‘‘ But if 
nothing else will satisfy the—the—this repentant 
rebel—he must have the commission. Hush! the 
boat is close in. See—the fog has lifted—the Vul- 
ture has her wings spread—you will have a glorious 
sail !’ 

‘© The morning does hold forth a bright promise,” 
said Andre, casting his eyes, flashing with health 
and hope, over the beautiful scene that surrounded 
them. ‘‘ The sun is flushing every thing cozeur du 
rose. This must augur a prosperous mission. Was 
ever any thing so beautiful ?” 

It was, indeed, a scene lovely enough to justify 
even deeper enthusiasm than awoke in the creative 
and practical mind of the young officer—for the sun 
had just risen in its rich autumnal splendor, touch- 
ing the distant spires of the city, the broad river and 
its picturesque shores, with a flood of beautiful 
light. The mist had slowly rolled back from the 
water, and lay piled on the brow of Weehawken in 
masses of floating clouds, rosy and golden with the 
first sunbeams. Every ripple in the bay seemed 
tossing up rose-leaves, and, where the waters make 
a magnificent sweep toward the Narrows, was one 
broad eddy of gold melting into crimson, with the 
Jersey shore, heavy and dense with foliage, curving 
around it like a frame. The vessel, which had so 
late been completely veiled from sight, now sat 
upon the stream like a sea-gull, her sails bathed in 
the rich sunshine, and the waves rippling across her 





prow like a belt of frosted silver. Two or three 
figures were moving about the deck, and every 
thing denoted preparation for immediate departure. 

If Andre was delighted, almost beyond words, 
with the unmolested beauty of this scene, there was 
one who looked upon it with far different sensations. 
The very joyousness of nature, the glorious pano- 
rama flooded as it was with light, seemed to 
fill the boy James with bitter feelings. All these 
things were but a mockery to the morbid spirit of 
this lad—a cloud lay upon his fair brow, and he 
turned away from this delicious scene, sad and sick 
at heart, to gaze with anxious looks upon the two 
officers as they conversed together. 

Both Sir Henry Clinton and Major Andre had be- 
come accustomed to the moody habits of the youth, 
and, imputing his altered manner to a separation 
from the twin-sister to whom he was a second self, 
they seldom interfered with his wishes, and looked 
upon his petulance even with indulgence. Much to 
the surprise of both these officers, they had scarcely 
issued into the street, on their way to the vessel, 
when the youth joined then. He was dressed in 
his usual fanciful habit—a tunic of royal blue cloth, 
full in the skirts and fitting close to his form from 
the waist up to the delicate chest, from which it 
rolled back in a collar of dark velvet, edged with 
narrow gold lace. A vest of the finest buff cloth, 
profusely ornamented with gold buttons, and en- 
riched with an embroidery of white silk, was thus 
liberally exposed. Beneath the vest an under gapr- 
ment of delicate linen, exquisitely plaited and frilled 
with lace, rose to the slender throat, and was visible 
again on the wrists, whence it fell in ruffles over 
gloves of pure white leather, burying the small 
hands they encased to the knuckles. The boy car- 
ried a light ebony stick, tipped with gold, and 
headed with an amethyst—and upon his head was 
a hat of snow-white beaver, the broad leaf looped 
up on one side; a feather of the same immaculate 
hue, half encircling the crown, and streaming over 
the right shoulder, fell upon the blue tunic like a 
wreath of sea-foam tossed on its natural element. 

When the party first issued into the street, it was 
yet in the gray of the morning, and the lad had 
muffled himself in a cloak, also of blue cloth, richly 
braided with gold. But in the exertion to keep up 
with the rapid strides of his companions, the gar- 
ment seemed to incommode him, and he gave it to 
the servant who followe#l the officers, carrying the 
portmanteau in one hand and Major Andre’s surtout 
on the other arm. Neither Clinton nor Andre had 
much time to observe the humor of the boy, for the 
business on which they were occupied was too im- 
portant for minor considerations. So, when he 
paused with the servant, who was ordered to stay 
at a distance while the officers conversed together 
on the point, no one heeded him, though his eyes 
were haggard from want of rest, and his cheek was 
alternately red as a tea-rose, or deathly white. 
Thus neglected, the boy cast himself upon t!.¢ turf 
with a gloomy brow, and, flinging his arm over 
a rough angle of the rock, sat watching his com- 
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panions, unheeded and forgotten. But when the 
boat touched the shore, and Major Andre seemed 
preparing to step into it, the youth sprang to his 
feet, snatched his cloak from the servant, and pass- 
ing Sir Henry and Andre without speaking, he 
sprang into the barge. 

**How is this?—what does this mean, James?” 
said Sir Henry, stepping close to the bank, and call- 
ing to the youth. ‘‘ The barge is not coming back! 
Major Andre will have no means of sending you on 
shore without delaying the vessel—get out—get out! 
We shall return direct to the city.” 

Notwithstanding the command, the boy made no 
preparation to leave the boat—but turned his eyes 
toward the vessel, and folding himself in the cloak, 
sat down. 

‘* Nay, this is foolish, James,” said Andre, step- 
ing into the barge, and receiving his surtout from 
the servant. ‘Come, shake hands and wish mea 
prosperous voyage—then go home quietly with your 
guardian. See! the vessel is getting under way.” 

The boy began to tremble, and his cheek turned 
pale. 

** Do n’t ask me—do n’t persuade me!” he said, in 
a hurried and entreating voice—‘I must go with 
you—I will!” 

** But the tide and wind is with us now,” persisted 
Andre, almost out of patience. ‘It will delay us 
half an hour to send you on shore, and even that 
little time may be all-important to my mission.” 

‘*T do not wish to be sent on shore—I am going 
with you up the river,” said the lad, if a low voice. 
“7 made up my mind to it last night.” 

‘¢ Up the river ?—-why, James, this is madness !” 

‘‘T shall go, if it is madness!’ replied the lad, 
folding his cloak closer around him, and bending his 
eyes resolutely on the water—‘‘so it is useless say- 
ing any thing more about the matter.” 

‘“Sir Henry, do you hear this?” cried Andre, 
turning to his superior officer, and half smiling at 
the lad’s obstinacy. ‘‘ What am I to do? Your 
ward persists in going not only to the Vulture, but 
up the river with me. Pray tell him how impossible 
it is.” 

Sir Henry, who had been giving some directions 
to the servant, turned suddenly and stepped into the 
barge. 

‘Come, come, James—this is encroaching too far 
on my indulgence,” he said. ‘‘ Major Andre goes 
onasecret mission. It will take time. There may 
be peril in it!” 

‘*T know it all! There will be peril because he, 
with his warm, true heart, goes to encounter craft, 
falsehood and—” 

The sentence was finished in an undertone, and 
the crimson rushed to his cheek, for the words that 
he had well nigh uttered aloud would have exposed 
too broadly the secret reason which had prompted 
his determination to accompany Major Andre. They 
were—‘ and the wiles of a woman who has tempted 
him from his faith—who will tempt him on to ruin.” 

These words were half smothered upon the boy’s 
lip—but Sir Henry was terribly annoyed by that 





portion that had reached him, for the servant lingered 
within hearing, and the boatmen were listening to 
every word that dropped with eager curiosity. He 
spoke, then, with some harshness, and ordered the 
trembling youth to leave the boat at once. 

**T cannot—I will not! You shall kill me first !” 
cried the boy, bursting into a passion of tears, and 
clinging to the rudder-cords. ‘‘I have taken an 
oath to go!” 

Sir Henry was more thoroughly angry than he had 
ever been in his life with the spoiled and petted 
youth. 

‘*¢ John, come hither,” he said, calling to the ser- 
vant, while an angry cloud darkened on his brow— 
‘“‘If this young gentleman will not leave the boat, 
lift him out—he must detain us no longer.” 

The man stepped forward to obey, but Andre 
lifted his hand to check him, and spoke to Sir Henry. 
His keen ear had gathered that portion of the lad’s 
speech that had escaped Sir Henry, and he felt its 
full import. An impulse of wounded pride prompted 
him to prove, by granting the boy’s desire to accom- 
pany him, how unfounded his suspicions were. He 
could not be long angry with the brother of his be- 
trothed wife—so young, so spoiled, and so like her. 
When the poor lad started up, affrighted by Sir 
Henry’s order, and clung to him with a look of 
wild and passionate entreaty, he addressed Sir 
Henry again. 

‘He is faithful—what harm can there be if we 
indulge him? Iknow that it is a wild freak—but 
as I am not Jikely to leave the vessel, there can be 
no danger to him. As for our secret,” Andre added, 
sinking his voice, “he is in possession of half that 
already. You cannot fear to trust him there.” 

Sir Henry listened, glanced at the boy, who stoo] 
clinging to Andre, with his large blue eyes lifted, 
with beseeching earnestness, to his face, heard 
Andre out, then glanced at the youth again. 

** Well,” he said, laughing, ‘‘ of course the young- 
ster must have his own way, though the king’s throne 
were shaken by it. Upon my honor, | would rather 
command a whole army than attempt to control 
him.” 

The boy sprang forward, and seizing Sir Henry’s 
hand, kissed it. The baronet laughed again, and. 
pushing the lad gently back to his seat, sprang on 
shore, evidently relieved by being urged to yield, 
when opposition would have been against his own 
nature. 

The boat put off the moment Sir Henry left it, and 
moved swiftly toward the Vulture. The baronet 
watched it, annoyed, half ashamed, and yet, spite of 
himself, amused by the triumph his ward had attained 
over him. 

‘The young scapegrace! He and his sister are 
alike in every thing. I never could deny their 
wildest wishes,” he muttered, following the boat 
with his eyes. ‘it is well she was left behind— 
though I shall never cease to wonder at my own 
firmness in forcing obedience from her. Had she 
been here, ten chances to one her ladyship might 
have insisted on escorting Andre up the river also, 
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and, by my honor, I am not certain that Sir Henry 
Clinton would not have consented. Well—well! 
the poor children have no one else to spoil them,” 
he added, in a tone of apology, which could have 
been intended to satisfy no one but himself, for the 
servant was out of hearing. 

With these words, the baronet seemed to cast the 
conduct of his ward from his mind, for deeper and 
more absorbing interests took possession of him, 
and turning, thoughtfully, he walked toward the 
city, now and then looking back to mark what pro- 
gress the boat had made. 

Sir _Henry paused again near the rock from 
whence James had watched the conference between 
himself and Andre. The barge had neared the Vul- 
ture, and he saw the young officer spring on deck, 
followed by his ward and the boat-crew. Scarcely 
a minute elapsed before the vessel was under way ; 
her sails caught the wind, and she darted through 
the waters like a hound just freed from the leash. 

Andre waved his handkerchief. Sir Henry half 
drew his from the pocket of his military coat—but 
something seemed to withhold his hand. He thrust 
the cambric back, muttering— : 

‘** No, no—when he returns with a plan of West 
Point and its fortifications in his poeket it will be 
time enough.” 

He waved his hand only in reply to Andre’s 
cheerful signal, and stood upon the same spot till 
the Vulture disappeared in the mist that still en- 
veloped the river above Weehawken. Then he 
drew a deep breath, and, sitting down upon the 
fragment of rock, mused during ten or fifteen min- 
utes. His brow became more and more clouded as 
he plunged deeper in thought, and at last he started, 
like one who had been dreaming, and looked 
anxiously along the track which the Vulture had 
taken. 

‘‘ What if he were to be lured ashore,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I should have given stricter orders regard- 
ing this. I alone am answerable for his safety—I 
who urged him to undertake the expedition—who 
promised the hand of my fair ward. What if, in 
zeal for the king, I have periled the life of this brave 
young man? What—but no, no! It is too late for 
these doubts now. Besides, there really is nothing 
to fear. The very presence of that wild lad will 
keep Andre from venturing on shore. At any rate, 
all these thoughts are useless now.” 

The baronet arose as he uttered these words, and 
walked slowly toward the city. But even in the 
turmoil of military life he could not shake off @ cer- 
tain indefinite apprehension that had fastened upon 
his heart as he saw the Vulture engulfed in the 
misty cloud that lay like a pall, here and there shot 
with gold, beneath the rocks of Weehawken. 

Along her beautiful water track the Vulture sped; 
steady in her flight and ominous in her errand as the 
bird whose name she bore. In and out through the 
broken hills, and along the fortress-like palisadoes, 
she glided, bending to the wind and tossing the water 
from her prow like a hawk searching for prey in the 
waves. Sometimes she glided on where the shadows 





lay mirrored along the shore like a second world. 
The mountain foliage, the rocks and breken timber 
were reflected so thickly along her track, that her 
prow seemed tossing aside ridges of buried foliage 
every time it dipped to the stream. Again, she 
would plunge into the sunshine, and fly forward 
through a track of rippling silver that seemed melt- 
ing in a torrent of pearls as it dashed against her 
dark sides. But few vessels navigated the Hudson 
then, and the Vulture sailed for hours through the 
majestic solitude of the hills without meeting a single 
craft. This profound solitude made itself felt upon 
Major Andre, who paced up and down the deck, 
filled with admiration of the scenery, and yet sad- 
dened by it till his heart grew heavy within him. 
After a time his quick and vigorous step began to 
flag, the animation left his face, and he would stand 
still for minutes together, pondering over some train 
of deep thought, all unmindful of the beauties that 
everywhere surrounded him. As the day deep- 
ened, this thoughtful mood grew stronger upon him. 
Once or twice he went down to the cabin, and made 
an effort to enter into conversation with the boy 
James. But the monosyllables which his efforts 
could alone win from the youth seemed wrung from 
his lips with so much effort, that he gave up the at- 
tempt and went on deck again, grieved and half 
offended at the lad’s reserved humor. 

Nightfall found the Vulture at anchor off Ver- 
planck’s Point, with reefed sails and a double watch 
upon her deck. And now Major Andre threw off his 
thoughtful mgod, his step became firm, and his eyes 
bright with courageous hope. He leaned over the 
bulwarks, and reconnoitered the neighboring shore 
through a telescope. The gathering darkness ren- 
dered every thing indistinct, and he gave up the at- 
tempt, but still kept a strict watch upon the water. 

‘‘ There is a boat coming yonder at our left,” said 
a voice at his elbow, as he placed the glass once 
more to his eye. ‘‘ You are not going on shore, 
Major Andre ?” 

‘There is a boat, sure enough!” cried Andre, 
dropping his glass and turning to the boy, who ap- 
peared on deck for the first time that day, and laying 
a hand on his shoulder, from which the lad shrunk 
as if its weight had pained him. Andre’s voice was 
animated, his eyes flashed, but without answering 
the low and anxious question put by the youth, who 
stood pale and agitated by his side, he turned toward 
the boat again. 

‘‘She must have passed the guard-boat unchal- 
lenged. She is pulling toward the ship, James—I 
must go down. Captain, you know how to receive 
our Visiter.”’ 

With these words, Andre walked down into the 
cabin, and began to pace up and down the floor, for 
expectation kept him restless. There was a slight 
bustle on deck, hurried footsteps, and a voice upon 
the cabin stairs, saying, 

*‘ T shall find Mr. John Anderson snug in his state- 
room, All right, my boys!” 

Andre paused, and looked toward the stairs in sur- 
prise. Did this rough voice, this shambling footfall, 
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belong to his secret correspondent? The very sound 
filled him with apprehension. He moved toward the 
staircase just in time to confront a small, thin-faced 
man, in the dress and with the manner of one of 
those farmer-captains that in times of peace navi- 
gated the Hudson in sloops and sail-boats, trading 
away their own and their neighbors’ produce in the 
city. This sort of traffic had given the man an air of 
cool independence, and he would have addressed the 
king himself with no more servility than he be- 
stowed upon the handsome young officer who stood 
before him, which, to own the truth, was little 
indeed. 

After surveying Andre from head to foot with his 
shrewd black eyes, evidently somewhat in doubt if 
SO young a person could be the object of his search, 
he took off his hat, and removing a letter from the 
lining, held it out. 

“If you are Mr. John Anderson, this letter will 
tell my business,” he said, placing the hat upon the 
back of his head again. 

Andre took the note and turned to a light. As his 
eyes fell upon the seal, he started, the color rushed 
over his face, and, bending close to the lamp, he ex- 
amined the little antique head which stamped it with 
deep attention. That instant James came down the 
companion-way, and, passing the boatman, he ap- 
proached Andre, and bent forward as if to address 
him in awhisper. But his eyes also fell upon the 
seal, and, starting upright, he stood motionless, with 
his large eyes, full of reproach and astonishment, 
fixed upon Andre’s face. He, too, had seen that 
antique head before. 

Andre broke the seal, and the boy observed that 
his hands shook with a sort of eager curiosity, while 
he was unfolding the paper. As he read, the color 
flushed over his face again, and, biting his lip, he 
turned to the man. 

*¢ Does the writer of this insist upon it? Is it ab- 
solutely necessary that I go on shore ?” he said. 

‘Tf the letter says so, yes,” was the prompt reply. 
‘My orders are to lose no time. The moment you 
are ready, I am !” 

While Andre was reading the note, James had 
walked unsteadily to a chair, where he sat gazing 
upon the paper, and starting now and then as if 
about to spring up and snatch it away. When Andre 
spoke of going on shore, he rose to his feet, made a 
vain effort to speak, and sunk to the chair again. 

Andre moved across the room, and proceeded to 
invest himself in a large surtout, that completely 
covered his regimentals. 

‘‘Lead on; I am ready,” said Andre, buttoning 
the surtout as he moved toward the companion-way. 

These words seemed to unlock the boy’s faculties. 
He sprang up with a look of wild distress, and stood 
in Andre’s way. 

‘You will not go! 
will plunge us all in ruin.” 

Andre had only possessed a vague consciousness 
of the boy’s presence till then, and for a moment he 
was flung into confusion by this passionate appeal. 
There was something in those eyes—a quiver of the 
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lip, that reminded him of Delia in her parting grief, 
and for the moment it quite unmanned him. 

‘Nay, this is cruel, James. Even your young, 
and, I have sometimes thought, over-timid spirit, 
should better understand a soldier’s duty. I must 
go 199 

“For my sake, for your honor’s sake, do not 
leave the vessel!’ cried the boy, in an agony of 
supplication. 

‘For my honor’s sake, and for the sake of one 
dearer even than you are, James, I must go!” re- 
plied the young officer, firmly. ‘‘ All my future 
hopes of honor or love depend on this night’s 
action !”’ 

The lad’s face had been almost crimson with 
violent feeling—but now it became pale as marble. 
His outstretched hands fell, and he drew back that 
Andre might pass up the stairs. 

‘< Tf I have been impetuous, for your sweet sister’s 
sake forgive it!” cried Andre, snatching the boy’s 
hand and wringing it as he sprang up the steps. 

He was gone, and the boy looked around the cabin, 
pale and bewildered. The sound of oars, of smo- 
thered voices alongside the vessel, aroused him. 
He sprang up the steps and out upon deck. A boat, 
moving cautiously toward the western shore, was 
already some yards distant from the vessel. 

‘‘Oh, my God—my God! He has gone! We 
are parted for ever and ever!” murmured the 
wretched boy, and, leaning upon the bulwarks, he 
watched the boat till it was lost in darkness, while 
big tears rolled heavily down his cheek, and the 
night wind blew his hair wildly around his forehead. 


CHAPTER. IX. 


Some half hour’s ride from a little ravine above 
Verplanck’s Point, stood a small farm-house, low 
on the ground, and rendered solitary—though near a 
village—by a quantity of fruit trees, and a huge old 
elm, that sheltered the low roof with its magnificent 
branches. A wooden paling ran in front of this 
house, enclosing a few hills of potatoes, an onion 
bed, where the great bulbs lay half out of ground, 
and a corner-patch of beets, the deep red leaves 
mingled, here and there, with the delicate green of 
a carrot top that had taken accidental root among 
the more favored plants that usurped the place of 
flowers, to which this little spot of earth was usually 
devoted in such dwellings. 

A narrow, and not altogether straight, footpath 
ran through this vegetable-patch to the front door, 
and burdocks, horse-radish, wild parsnips, and 
vining buckwheat were ripening a glorious crop 
of seed around the paling. 

About two hours before night-fall, on the day 
when the Vulture anchored off Verplanck’s Point, 
an officer in congressional uniform, and mounted on 
a large brown horse, issued from beneath the trees 
that sheltered a road leading from West Point, and 
rode slowly toward this farm-honse. 

‘‘ Ah, Smithson—is that you?” he said, half dis- 
mounting, but resuming his seat in the saddle as his 
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eyes fell on a thin-visaged man, who, with his coat 
off, and his red flannel shirt-sleeves rolled up above 
the elbow, was hard at work in the yard. 

Smithson rose up, shook the soil deliberately 
from a huge beet which he had just torn from the 
earth, and, casting it on a pile that lay in the foot- 
path, began to roll down his sleeve, as he jumped 
over the onion bed, and made his way to the gate. 

‘¢ Well, gineral—you see I am busy getting in the 
garden sarse. A feller must attend to such things 
now and then,” 

‘* Certainly, Smithson, certainly,’’ said the officer, 
with a sort of fawning condescension in his manner. 
‘You seem to have a fine crop, considering the 
ground.” 

* Well, yes, gineral,’’ replied the man, casting a 
complacent look on the pile of beets—‘ pretty 
smart, considering they are only come off ten 
square yards of ’arth. But wont you get off, and 
come in, gineral ?” : 

‘No, I thank you, Smithson,” replied the officer, 
smoothing the mane of his horse with the buff glove 
on his right hand—‘‘ I only called to put you in mind 
of the little service I mentioned the other day. The 
merchant I spoke of may be here to-night—so be 
down at the cove by dark, and have the boat ready.” 

Smithson rolled down his other sleeve and but- 
toned the wristband. ‘‘Sartinly!” he said, taking 
up his thick coat and proceeding to invest himself in 
the garment. ‘‘ Let me just house this pile of sarse, 
and I’ll go right along.” 

‘* Very well,’’ said Arnold, tightening his bridle, 
‘* only be in the cove before dark. Perhaps I may 
come down. On second thought, I wl/ come. It 
may save my frienda ride to West Point, and we 
ean talk over his affairs in your house here while 
you stay with the boat.” 

*¢ Just as you think best, gineral,’’ said Smithson, 
wiping the soil from his ‘hands with a burdock leaf; 
‘the old woman is away from home, so I can’t 
promise you much accommodation besides the 
house ; but you are welcome to that.” 

‘*Very well,” said Arnold, riding away, ‘ be 
punctual at the cove!” 

Smithson went into the house after a basket to 
put his beets in; when he came out again another 
horseman was at the gate. ‘‘ Halloo! Mr. Long- 
tree,”’ he cried out; ‘‘ after the gineral,I’ll bet a 
copper, but you ’ve just missed him.” 

‘Which way did he go? but no matter, he will 
be back soon. Nothing can be done in this affair 
without me, you know, Smithson.” 

‘¢ So you are at the bottom of this merchant busi- 
ness, I might have known it afore,”’ said Smithson, 
shoveling his beets into the basket; ‘‘you are 
always hanging round where money ’s to be made, 
Mr. Longtree; but that ’s no concern of mine.” 

* So our friend will certainly come up to-night ?” 
inquired Paul, carelessly. 

‘*The gineral says so; that’s all I know about it. 
At any rate I shall have the boat ready.” 

‘* Certainly, every one knows how punctual you 
always are, Smithson, but if our friend goes up 





to West Point you must be early on hand. The tide 
will be against us, and one’s neck -is not safe on 
these roads after dark.” 

‘‘T know that well enough,” said Smithson, 
shouldering the basket and preparing to walk off, 
with one hand propped on his hip, ‘‘ but you’d bet- 
ter talk to Gineral Arnold about that. It don’t 
make the least difference to me whether he comes 
up here or goes to Beverley House; I don’t expect 
to get much sleep any how.”’ 

‘‘ Exactly ; I will settle it with the general,” said 
Longtree, “so, Smithson, if I should not be in time 
you had better say nothing about my being here. 
Unless my presence is absolutely necessary. I may 
not come. Perhaps the general will not wish to 
have my name mentioned in the business at all; so, 
as he is not here, I may as well ride back, and leave 
the whole affair with him.” 

‘“‘ Just as you please,” replied Smithson, walking 


4 toward the house, ‘it’s nothing to me,’’ and he 
> D> ? 


went in, closing the door after him. 

Longtree rode slowly away on the West Point 
road, musing as he went. After keeping the high 
road for perhaps half a mile, he turned into a cart- 
path, leading through a tract of thickly wooded 
timber-land down to the river. He did not leave the 
shelter of the trees when he reached the Hudson, but 
checked his horse in a vista of the woods which 
commanded a view of the river. A vessel lying at 
anchor down the stream was the first object that 
met his eyes. 

‘*‘Now,” he said, his dark eye gleaming with 
triumphant thoughts, ‘‘ now, there is but another 
hour to wait !” 

Longtree dismounted and led his horse into a little 
ravine which opened to the river, and then took his 
own position on higher ground, but sheltered from 
view by the trunk of a huge chestnut. By this time 
coming night had settled somewhat heavily on the 
water, and he had not long to watch, when Smith- 
son, with three other men, came round the point 
upon which he stood, in a boat, and shot rapidly out 
toward the Vulture. Directly after this a horseman 
rode slowly down the rude track by which Longtree 
had come, and, taking a sweep to the right, tied his 
horse to a sapling, and went on foot down to a little 
cove that separated the ridge of land where his horse 
had been left from that occupied by Longtree. The 
light was very imperfect, but Paul knew the man, 
and, though he clenched his teeth to suppress it, a 
triumphant laugh broke through them, low, indeed, 
but loud enough to startle himself. 

Paul Longtree might have stood under the chestnut 
an hour, or perhaps two, for daylight was com- 
pletely gone, when a boat came from the ship, 
gliding through the darkness with ‘noiseless oars, 
and shot into the cove. Paul bent breathlessly for- 
ward and tried to count how many persons the boat 
contained. He could just discern the black outline 
of each figure as it sprang on shore, but that was 
enough. He was certain that five men leaped upon 
the bank, where one was standing already. The 
boat had taken but four to the vessel. 
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He waited some ten minutes, while two of these 
persons separated themselves from the group, and 
seemed to converse earnestly together. Then they 
moved up the opposite bank, and, soon after, Long- 
tree heard the tramp of horses tearing a passage 
through the undergrowth. Taking advantage of this 
noise, he left the chestnut, and seeking the ravine 
where his horse was tied, led him up the gorge, steep 
as it was, into the cart path, thus avoiding a circuit 
which the other horsemen were compelled to make, 
and coming out ahead of them nearly a quarter of a 
mile. Here he sprang upon the horse, and struck 
into a sharp gallop, keeping along the turf, and thus 
smothering the sound of his quick progress. 

As he came near the village, a sentinel challenged 
him ; he gave the word without checking the speed 
of his horse, and rode on to the farm-house. He tied 
his horse to a fruit tree, where a thicket of raspberry 
bushes concealed him from any one approaching the 
house, and went round to the front door. It was only 
fastened by a simple iron latch. Paul lifted it and 
entered, holding his breath, and treading softly across 
the rough kitchen. 

Upon a rude table, in a corner of the room, stood 
an iron candlestick, in which a consumptive looking 
candle, witha huge tow wick, was sending forth a 
fitful and snappish sort of light, over two or three 
splint bottomed chairs and a lumbering old cheese 
press that stood in one corner. Under the table was 
the basket of vegetables which Smithson had dug 
that afternoon, and upon the hearth, where a mass 
of coals were buried in at least a bushel of ashes, a 
fine old cat, aroused from a comfortable snooze, 
stood eyeing the intruder, with the sharp nails start- 
ing from her velvet paws, her back arched, and its 
glossy fur in a state of indignant confusion. 

Paul Longtree cast a hurried glance over the room, 
and, passing through a side door, stood within a little 
pantry or milk room, in which were several barrels, 
a churn, and some newly made cheeses. He had 
scarcely closed the door after him, when the tramp 
of horses approaching the house made him draw 
back from the partition, which was of rough boards, 
full of crevices, which let in gleams of light from 
the next room. 

There was the sound of a gate cautiously shut, a 
sharp clink of the door latch, and two men entered 
the kitchen. Longtree knew them both. The young- 
est he had seen but once at a hotel in Philadelphia ; 
the other—oh, how the blood burned in his heart as 
he |lcoked on that other! 

Arnold fastened the door, and taking off his cloak, 
hung it over one of the small windows, thus con- 
fining the light of that miserable candle within the 
room. There was another window, but that had a 
curtain of coarse homespun check stretched across 
it. The two men sat down by the table. Arnold 
drew a bundle of papers from the pocket of his mili- 
tary coat, and separated them in parcels. His face 
was white as death, and even in the uncertain light 
Longtree could see that huge drops of perspiration 
stook thick upon the traitor’s forehead. 

Andre was pale also, and an expression of grave 





displeasure marked his fine features. In his eye 
there was a look of keen anxiety, changed now and 
then to a gleam of cold and withering scorn. He 
spoke first, for Arnold lingered over the papers. 

‘Gen. Arnold,” he said, in a low cold voice, ‘I 
am here within the American lines against my own 
will, in violation of your promise. Let us finish this 
business at once. Having been deceived in the first 
stages of our negotiation, you must excuse me if I 
am in some haste to feel the king’s plank under my 
feet again !” 

Arnold’s face was bathed with perspiration, but 
these words sent the hot blood rushing over it like 
flame. He half rose from his chair, and the papers 
rattled in his hand. The cold and displeased tones 
of Andre’s voice had cut their way to his villain 
heart. He felt what it was to be regarded as a traitor 
by honorable men. 

‘‘ Major Andre,” he said, ‘‘ before you address 
me in that tone again, remember that our contract is 
not yet consummated. And know also that neither 
the sum of money, vast as it is, which I demand of 
General Clinton in exchange for the trust I yield, 
nor a commission in the royal army, though both 
were increased tenfold in value, would have induced 
me to render up one pebble of this stronghold to the 
king. When I surrender West Point into the hands 
of your general, ] have a reward sweeter a thou- 
sand times than all the money or rank that your king 
has to bestow—a reward for which my soul has 
burned and panted so long, that it shall be satisfied, 
though eternal perdition follow the act. Sir! I have 
fought for this country as no man, not even thé com- 
mandev-in-chief, ever fought. Again and again has 
my heart poured forth its best blood on the battle- 
field as if it had been water. I have forced a passage 
through the woods of Maine, where the very wild 
beasts would have turned back in despair. I have 
toiled, struggled, suffered—and what has been my 
reward? Men of inferior talent and inferior claims 
have been placed over me in command ; a committee 
of investigation has been appointed to ransack.my 
accounts and hold me up to public censure. I have 
been insulted, wronged, and now, not for the mo- 
ney—not for rank in your army alone, but for re- 
venge on those who have heaped insult and injury 
upon me—among whom the highest and the most 
inveterate is George Washington—I render up the 
post that I hold tothe king. It may be treason, it 
may be infamy, but it is my own deliberate act !” 

The arch traitor sat down, panting for breath, 
Though he had scarcely spoken above a whisper, 
the very strife between his passion and its forced 
utterance took away his strength. He swept the 
moisture from his forehead with one hand, and then 
spread out a paper abroad on the table. It was a 
chart of the fortifications at West Point. Andre 
drew it toward him, and after this Paul Longtree 
only heard broken sentences spoken between them, 
as paper after paper was examined and commented 
upon. 

All night long the two men sat together, the young 
man pale, earnest and self-possessed, though he 
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knew himself to be in imminent peril every instant 
that he remained beneath that roof. The traitor 
starting at every sound, and turning his eyes away 
whenever the young officer looked upon him even 
in asking a question. Toward morning, some one 
shook at the outer door. The two officers started to 
their feet, pale as death, and looked at each other 
with quest vning glances. The voice of Smithson 
muttering discontentedly at finding his dwelling 
fastened, reached Longtree in his concealment. 

‘*Conceai these papers,” said Arnold, gathering 
up the papers, and hastily winding a piece of tape 
around them. He then walked to the door, and went 
out. There was a sound of low voices, mingled 
with a rustling noise from the papers which Andre 
was hastily concealing about his person. 

After a few moments Arnold returned, greatly 
agitated, and very pale. 

‘¢ The Vulture has been obliged to move down the 
stream. The battery has fired upon her,” he said, 
in breathless perturbation. ‘‘If your safest way 
should prove to get back by land, here are pass- 
ports. Smithson will see you safe beyond the 
lines.” 

Arnold snatched up a pen and wrote while he was 
speaking, but his hand shook so violently that he 
could hardly sign his name. 

‘** But my regimentals,”’ said Andre, hesitating, as 
Arnold held out the passports. 

‘¢ Smithson has clothes in the next room—go and* 
change yours. I will make it all right with him,” 
said Arnold. ‘‘Go, I beseech you—do not lose a 
minute—it is near daylight.” 

Andre went into the little bed-room, and Arnold 
followed him. When they returned the traitor was 
assisting his victim as he pulled on his surtout over 
a worn claret-colored coat anda nankeen vest, for 
which he had exchanged his splendid uniform. 

A few more agitated and brief sentences passed 
and they left the house. The meagre candle swaled 
in the wind and went out as the door closed after 
them, leaving Paul Longtree in profound darkness. 
For a moment or two he sat motionless, listening to 
the low tramp of Arnold’s horse as it bore the traitor 
away. Then he stood up in the darkness, cramped 
in every limb, and absolutely terrified by the magni- 
tude of the treasonable plot to which he had listened. 
His brain ached, and his slender limbs quivered 
with the burthen of his terrible secret. Full ten 
minutes he stood in the darkness, with one hand 
pressed to his. forehead, pondering over that which 
he had heard. His personal revenge seemed as 
nothing then. The fate of a mighty land was at 
stake! The patriot rose above the man, wronged 
and vengeful as the man had been. 

What course was he to pursue? Washington 
was in Hartford, or at best on his route from thence 
to West Point. Arnold, the arch traitor, had full 
control in the absence of his commander-in-chief. 
Andre might take to the Vulture, or go down by 
land. All was uncertain. A false step in premises 


of such fearful importance might change the destiny 
of a nation ! 








Paul Longtree went forth from his hiding-place, 
and mounted his horse, resolved never to quit the 
saddle till the dark council which he had witnessed 
in that lone house was laid before General Wash- 
ington ! 


CHAPTER X. 


All night long the unhappy youth whom we left 
on board the Vulture, paced the deck, sometimes 
wringing his hands in noiseless suffering, at others 
crouching down ona coil of ropes and shrouding his 
face in the cloak which a kind sailor had flung over 
his shoulders, and seemingly lost in sleep. But 
oh! how unlike sleep were those periods of still 
agony ! 

Once he was aroused by the booming of a gun, 
hurled against the vessel from Verplanck’s Point. 
He started up, cast a sharp glance over the water, 
and, seeing no boat, sat down again, not even lifting 
his face when the vessel reeled on the water from 
the recoil of their answering cannonade. 

Daylight came. The vessel had dropped down 
the stream a league or more—and there she lay till 
nightfall, motionless upon the river—and that un- 
happy boy pacing the deck all the time, with his 
heavy eyes turned upon the water. 

Another night—and now the boy slept among the 
folds of his cloak, witha coil of ropes pillowing that 
fair head. Hope had left him—and with hope all 
the exciting strength which it had lent. So nature 
claimed her own, and the sleep of that poor boy was 
leaden and heavy almost as death itself. 

The morning came again, bright and golden with 
a rich autumnal haze. Still the boy slept on, for the 
cloak was gathered over his head, and the daylight 
could not reach his eyes. The captain was standing 
close by, with a glass in his hand. He spoke in low 
tones to one who stood near. 

‘Tt isa boat, pulling toward us.” 

The voice was very low, but it had reached the 
boy, and he started wildly to his feet. 

‘* A boat! Oh, captain, do not deceive me!” he 
cried, clasping his hands. 

** Look for yourself, young gentleman,” said the 
captain, presenting the telescope, with a kind smile. 

The boy reached forth both hands and took the 
glass—but he could not settle it to his eye with those 
shaking hands. He gave it back, witha faint smile, 
and, clinging to the bulwarks, looked up the river. 
Anxiety seemed to have rendeged his eye-sight 
doubly keen, for he saw the boat and a radiant smile 
broke over his pale face. 

“Tt isa boat! Thank God! it is a boat!” he 
said, while tears of joy ran down his cheeks like 
rain. 

The boat came very rapidly—nearer—nearer— 
and the boy kept brushing away his tears that he 
might not lose it for a moment. Nearer—nearer! 
He could distinguish a man in the stern—a single 
man, unlike the rest, and who held no oar. Nearer 
and nearer yet! The boy held his breath—the tears 
hung as if frozen on his cheek—his hands relaxed 
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their hold on the bulwark, and he sunk without a 
sound to the deck! 

It was Benedict Arnold whose face he had gazed 
upon. 


CHAPTER XI. 


On the eastern banks of the Hudson, two miles 
south-westerly from West Point, a time-worn dwell- 
ing may still be seen. It stands in the centre of a 
lawn, sheltered by a family of noble old oaks that 
still weave their branches over the stately ruins. It 
is a long, rambling old place, with a gallery half in 
ruins, clinging around it and held together, as it 
were, by the vines that have choked up every 
broken space, and tangled themselves around the 
slender columns. Shrubs and grass have long tufted 
the moss-grown roof, and fringed the broken eaves. 
Around this old dwelling every thing ,is wild with 
luxuriant nature, triumphing over the decay of man’s 
work. The thick grass, soft and mossy with age— 
the unpruned shrubbery, thrifty with the growth of 
three-quarters of a century—the deep avenue. of box 
trees—all have an air of past dignity and present 
desolation, beautiful but saddening. A forest lies to 
the south, terminating in a range of mountains. 
Dunderbeg, with its lesser hills, cuts off a prospect 
of the river, and Antony’s Nose, now sadly muti- 
lated, and clothed to the top with thick foliage, rises 
a thousand feet above the lawn. Old Fort Putnam 
lies hidden in a heavy growth of trees, at the north 
and west, and the Crow’s Nest may be seen from 
the gallery at this point.» A winding carriage-road 
sweeps through the neighboring wood to a cove of 
the Hudson, where a mountain brook comes leap- 
ing with a flash and a whirl, through an outlet 
half choked up with mossy stones and long grass, 
and shadowed by a clump of hazel-bushes. This is 
still called Beverley House, and at the time of our 
story had been the head-quarters of Gen. Arnold. 

In a chamber of this mansion, whose windows 
commanded a view of the mountains, sat Isabel, the 
wife of Gen. Arnold, a sad, broken-hearted young 
creature, so changed and oppressed with grief and 
shame that thosé who had known her in the days of 
her proud maidenhood might have doubted her very 
identity. Her cheeks were thin and pale; her form 
had taken a willowy bend, and those eyes, once so 
brilliant and full of life, were heavy and languid 
with suffering. She sat ina large easy chair, with 
her eyes bent on an infant that lay upon a crimson 
cushion at her feet. He had fallen asleep in her 
lap, and in her feebleness she had laid him there, for 
his slight weight oppressed her, and she had not 
strength enough to carry him to the bed. Ah! how 
mournful were the eyes of that young mother as 
they dwelt upon the child. Her child and his, Bene- 
dict Arnold, the traitor, the accursed of his country- 
men. 

He had fled—the husband and the father—fled like 
a coward to avoid the death of a felon. And she, 
with her little one, was left behind—left for what 
terrible trials, to what bitter regrets! It was not 





enough that the man to whom she was married had 
cast disgrace upon herself and her child—that he 
had branded them both with a name from which 
infamy itself recoils. It was not enough that he 
had outraged her principles, and crushed her pride 
to the very earth; a deeper and more terrible suffer- 
ing was instore for her. She knew that the only 
man whom she had ever loved would be sacrificed 
to the man whom she had married. From that 
window she had seen Major Andre brought to the 
mansion a prisoner. She had seen him depart, and 
knew that on this side the grave her eyes must never 
meet that form again. It was then that Isabel felt, 
with its true force, how deep had been her love for 
him. Then her union with Arnold, prompted by 
pride, consummated in a spirit haughty in its rebel- 
lion against her own nature, took the hideous aspect 
which belongs to contracts that so foully outrage the 
holiness of marriage. 

Poor Isabel! Wretched wife! Why should a 
woman’s pen dwell so harshly on thy fault in 
wedding without love, when its retribution was so 
terrible and so immediate ? 

The infirmity of pride that had urged Isabel to her 
ruin, had been long bowed by her degrading bondage 
of person and mind to an unloved and unworthy ob- 
ject. Now it gave way entirely under a sense of 
the infamy which was for ever and ever to cling 
around the name she had given to her child. In 
marrying Arnold she felt that she had been the mur- 
derer of Andre. A less sensitive mind might have 
cast this idea aside as a phantasy—but her wounded 
heart had taken the idea, and was paralyzed by it, 
till she could scarcely be said to feel. | 

The wretched young creature was sitting, as we 
have said, in her easy chair, with a loose white 
wrapper flowing around her person, and her eyes 
bent on the child. Thus she had sat almost con- 
stantly during the last seven days, for so long it was 
since the flight of her husband. 

It was a pleasant morning, and the autumnal wind, 
rich with fruity odors, stole softly around her, for 
she was near a window which opened upon the gal- 
lery, and the sash was up. She heeded not the 
bland air, and would as little have noticed a De- 
cember blast had it howled around her, for Isabel 
had ceased to think of herself. Sometimes she 
would turn her head and gaze languidly out of the 
window; then her eyes would close, as if the light 
pained them, and open heavily upon the child again. 
She had turned her eyes aside in this manner when 
they fell on a young lad coming up the carriage 
walk with a wild and hurried step, which would 
have drawn her attention at another time, for he 
came up from the cove, and it was seldom that 
visiters sought the house from that direction. But 
neither this fact nor the singular costume of the boy, 
joined to a degree of beauty more remarkable still, 
had power to arrest Isabel’s attention. She saw the 
boy without heeding him, and it was not till he stood 
in her chamber, with his delicate forehead un- 
covered, and his face pale witha sorrow deep as 
her own, that she was fully aware of his presence. 
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The youth stood before her grasping his white 
hat, with its soiled and broken feather, in one hand, 
while his eyes dwelt upon her face earnestly— 
solemnly—as if his heart were perusing hers in 
every lineament of her sorrow-stricken features. 
At last the hat dropped from his hold, and he knelt 
down between her and Arnold’s child, thus shutting 
out the babe from its mother’s view. 

‘‘T am here to plead with you for a human life,” 
he said, and oh how full of thrilling pathos was that 
voice. ‘‘Il am kneeling to you more humbly than I 
ever knelt to the great God, who knows how honor- 
able and good the man is for whom I ask mercy. I 
will be your slave—I will kneel down thus and 
worship you forever—but give me his life.” 

A look of wild bewilderment came over Isabel’s 
face ; she leant forward and put the disheveled hair 
back from the boy’s forehead with her hand. She 
had not wept for seven days, but at the sound of that 
voice the tears that lay frozen in her heart gushed 
forth and blinded her sight. 

“‘ Surely I have seen you before, poor child,’ she 
said. ‘‘ Now I remember where! Oh, my God! 
how I have suffered since then!” Isabel covered 
her face, and shuddered amid her tears. 

The boy gazed upon her grief, and a wild gloom 
that had something of joy and hope in it came to his 
face. He clasped his hands and sunk still lower at 
her feet. : 

** Oh, lady, hear me, hear me! do you know that 
they have sentenced him to death !” 

** Sentenced him to death! who? not Arnold— 
not—”’ she would have spoken Andre’s name, but 
her lips turned white and she could not utter it. 

‘‘They have condemned him, Andre, my Andre— 
for look on me, lady, notwithstanding these gar- 
ments, it is a woman pleading to a woman’s heart. 
You loved him once—think how J must have loved 
him to put on these things—to cross the seas—to 
mingle with rude men. Think, think, how I have 
suffered! Do you understand me, lady, I am his 
betrothed wife—a poor girl who had no joy in life 
out of his presence. I could not live without seeing 
him, and so my twin brother gave me his garments, 
and I came here. Oh tell me! tell me, for it rests 
with you, did I come to see him die?” 

Isabel removed her hand and gazed earnestly on 
the young creature at her feet. A vague and painful 
consciousness that this was the beautiful child whom 
Andre had loved in preference to herself was fasten- 
ing itself upon her ; unconsciously she shrunk back. 

** Oh, do not put me away,” said the poor young 
creature, in a tone of plaintive supplication. ‘‘I 
know that you loved him, and I will not reproach 
you if that love has tempted him on to death. Only 
let him live, and I will never come between you 
again. I will go home, creep to my poor brother’s 
arms, and die there !” 

Isabel bent her eyes on that face, beautiful in its 
hopeless grief, and smiled—so mournfully. 

‘** My poor child, listen to me,” she said, for now 
her faculties were all aroused—‘‘ your suspicion 
wrongs me, and wrongs one whose honor should 





never have been doubted by the woman blessed 
with his love. In my life I was never more to 
Major Andre than a trusted friend—since my mar- 
riage I have never written to him—never seen him 
save—save—”’ 

Isabel thought of the time when she had seen him 
taken a prisoner by that very window, and her 
cheek, that had been flushed with a faint red, grew 
white as death. 

“T have wronged him !” said the young girl, in a 
voice of mournful self-reproach. ‘‘ But many things 
misled me. That seal upon the letter which lured 
him on shore—I knew it to be yours—it was a tiny 
antique head.” 
~ “Gen. Arnold had access to my writing-desk,” 
said Isabel. ‘‘ J have never used that seal since our 
marriage.” ; 

“ Alas—alas! that I had known this—he had 
never gone on shore that night. I would have 
clung to him—pleaded with him! But I could not . 
do it, thinking it was your summons that he obeyed.” 

‘* And it was this note, with my seal attached, 
which Major Andre obeyed when he crossed the 
American lines!” said Isabel. ‘Oh, Arnold— 
Arnold! this is terrible. Was it not enough that 
your act crushed us to the earth with infamy—must 
it make us murderers also? Must he—so good, so 
brave—oh, my God! must he perish, and through 
my husband’s treason ?” 

‘1 did not think ever to grieve that my Andre 
was not loved by you, lady,” said Delia, with 
mournful despondency. ‘‘ But now I would die, 
here at your feet, that it had been so—for then his 
life might yet be safe.” 

“7 donot understand you,” said Isabel. ‘‘ How 
could the love of Arnold’s wife save his victim ?” 

‘* Because it would not hesitate between the inno- 
cent and the guilty. Had you ever loved Andre, as 
I thought you did, you would not let him die, that 
his destroyer might batten on the wages of his blood. 
You would render up the traitor to justice. You 
would not save a guilty husband and let an innocent 
man perish.” 

‘‘ What mean you by this ?”’ said Isabel Arnold, 
and a wild light came to her eye. 

** Listen, lady. I come to you with a message 
from General Arnold himself. He left papers in this 
dwelling which, if in his possession, might yet win 
the reward for which he sold his country, and sacri- 
ficed the noble Andre. They are secreted in this 
room among your wardrobe. If you will consent to 
bring these papers away he will come up the river 
secretly to-morrow night, so far as he dare venture, 
in the sloop of war, and will take you on board. 
He has arranged with some person who aided him 
before to have a boat ready in the cove.” 

‘* He dare not ask the thing of me!” cried Isabel, 
and her pale cheek flushed with sudden red. 

‘‘Tf you would but consent,” replied the young 
girl, ‘* if you would but consent—Ae might be saved!” 

‘‘How?” Isabel’s voice grew sharp, and her 
eyes flashed with feverish brilliancy. 





‘You know, lady, that he is condemned to death. 
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General Clinton has made every effort to save him. 
He has offered any, nay, all our prisoners in ex- 
change for this one life—but Washington is inexora- 
ble. There is but one condition on which he will 
yield up Andre, and that is the possession of Gene- 
ral Arnold. One must suffer! Which shall it be?” 

Isabel covered her face with both hands, and 
shrunk back. 

‘** Ah, if you had loved Andre as I thought, there 
would yet be hope. You would yield up this man, 
who seeks to make you an accomplice to his dark 
treason !’ 

** What do you wish of me? Speak out—I suffer, 
child—do you not see how I suffer ?” 

** Consent. to meet the appointment to-morrow 
night. Washington knows that it has been pro- 
posed—I told him with my own lips not an hour 
since. The men who convey you on board the Vul- 
ture will answer for the rest.” 

‘I dare not—he is my husband!” cried Isabel— 
**T tell you I will not do this thing!” 

** Now I am certain that you never loved Andre,” 
said the suppliant, with a look of bitter disappoint- 
ment—‘‘ for these words have condemned him to 
certain death.” 

** And is there no other way ?” 

** None, lady—all others have been tried !” 

Isabel wrung her hands in bitter anguish. 

‘* Oh, this is terrible—it is terrible!” she cried. 

‘¢ One must die!” said the young girl. 

‘¢ And I must choose between them—do you think, 
girl—I am Arnold’s wife !” 

‘« He is guilty—must the innocent die for him 2?” 

‘‘ Oh, Father of Mercies! remove this temptation 
from me!” cried Isabel, lifting her pale hands—she 
paused, dropped her hands, and bent her face toward 
the kneeling girl. 

‘‘ You are good—you are awoman! Though you 
wring my heart thus, know this! I dare not trust 
my own soul—it pleads all on one side. Listen to 
me, and I charge you counsel me aright. I said the 
truth—Andre did not love me, and he never dreamed 
how fatally for its own peace this heart idolized 
him! I never loved another! Now tempt me if 
you can, to purchase his life with that of my 
husband !” 

Delia stood up, and, clasping her hands, bent her 
eyes to the floor. 

‘‘The Great Father of Heaven counsel you—I 
dare not !” 

She drew a pace on one side—her garments swept 
over the child, and it awoke with a faint cry. Isabel 
took up the infant und folded it to her bosom—the 
insane brightness left her eyes, and she turned to 
the young girl, speaking in a hoarse whisper. 

* You see—you see! In mercy tempt a weak 
heart no further !” 

The next moment Isabel Arnold was alone— 
stretched upon the floor, pale and insensible. The 
child nestled itself in her bosom, aflrighted by the 
fall—but when the attendant came in it laughed 
riotously, and hid its face upon the heart that was 
that day broken—but doomed to live on. 





CHAPTER XII. 

A pass from Washington gave her entrance to the 
prison, and now she was in that dark and gloomy 
place, with her lover’s breath upon her cheek for the 
last time on earth. She had told him all—how her 
brother had arranged it that she should take his place 
in the American expedition, and thus, unknown to 
her lover, accompany him. She had confessed her 
jealousy and its bitter repentance; but there was 
one thing of which her tongue was silent. The se- 
cret which she had wrung from Isabel Arnold never 
escaped her lips. And now she lay folded to his 
bosom, her mournful eyes raised to his, and her 
heart, strange as it may seem, thrilled with a kind of 
awful joy. She had no hope then, and knew that he 
must die on the morrow! And so they remained, 
feeling each minute pass from them as the starving 
man counts the crumbs that are to sustain his life, 
yet saying little, and striving to smile on each other 
now and then, with an effort that would have brought 
tears even into Arnold’s eyes, could he have seen 
his victims. 

At last the gray dawn came creeping over them. 
As Andre saw it, he locked his arms more closely 
about her, and laying his cold cheek to hers, strove 
thus to cloud her eyes an instant longer from the 
mournful progress of time. 

‘*Ts that the morning?” she asked, a moment 
after, turning her eyes with a faint shudder toward 
the window. He answered only by pressing his cold 
lips upon her forehead, and held her closer to his 
bosom. Then she crept nearer to his heart, and 
closed her eyes, as if that could keep back the hate- 
ful sight. 

I cannot go on! I have neither the heart nor the 
power to describe the mournful scene farther. But 
some time before Andre was led forth to execution, 
the broken-hearted girl left his dungeon, still in the 
rich and disordered garments that had so long dis- 
guised her sex, but trembling in her walk, and look- 
ing wildly in every face she met, as if pleading for 
compassion on her misery. 

I cannot follow that brave young man to his igno- 
minious execution. I will not point him to my 
readers, standing upon that death cart, haltered to the 
gallows-tree, with a whole army gazing upon his 
death struggles, and a whole multitude weeping for 
him. In doing this I might be urged to question the 
necessity, not of his death, terrible as it seemed, but 
of the ignominy that gave bitterness to that death. 

Paul Longtree attained his revenge at last, and a 
long feast it was ; but evil passions can only be grati- 
fied by evil means, and the remembrance of Major 
Andre on the gallows—of that heart-broken girl stag- 
gering forth from his dungeon in disguise—for he 
saw ‘it all—would sometimes clutch upon his heart 
like the claw of a hungry bird, when, in after years, 
he saw the very rabble of Montreal sneering in 
chorus, and tearing up the pavement to cast stones 
at the Traitor Arnold as he passed along the streets. 

But even this bitter gratification Paul was con- 
demned to enjoy alone, for in a convent of Montreal 
his sister had buried her warm heart. That heart 
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had proved traitor to her, and when her revenge was 
complete, it went to the grave mourning over the 
ruin it had brought upon her betrayer. Arnold never 
knew how deep an agency Paul Longtree had in 
those events which led to his last great act of trea- 
son, nor did he ever learn that the money broker and 
his victim were brother and sister—for in the country 
village where they first met, Laura went by another 
name, and even that was soon forgotten by the man 
who afterwards drowned all remembrance of his 
treachery to her in the mighty treason that threatened 
to convulse a whole nation. 

But there is a scene which must be presented to 
the reader. It lies in old England, where this story 
began. There was a pretty summer-house—we 
have mentioned it before—standing upon a little 
lake in the grounds adjacent to Sir Henry Clinton’s 
dwelling. In this retired spot, less than a year after 
Major Andre’s execution, sat the twin brother and 
sister. Both were pale, and their large blue eyes, so 
remarkable for a beautiful resemblance to each other, 
were burning with that unearthly lustre that marks 
the quick steps of consumption. Wasted and thin 
were those forms, once so matchless in their sym- 
metry, and though the boy’s cheeks were deathly 
white, those of his sister were burning with crimson. 
They sat upon a cushion together, the thin fingers of 
their right hands interlinked, and he with his arm 
around the feeble girl’s waist. They had walked 
from the hall, and both were panting for breath. 

‘* How changed every thing looks !”’ said Delia, in 
alow, mournful voice. ‘ It was here—” 

‘* Sister, sister, do not speak of these things; re- 
member, you promised to be cheerful if I would 
bring you down here,” said the boy, and the quick 
words kindled his cheeks with the hectic they had 
lost for a moment. 

Delia turned toward her brother, and tried to smiie. 
‘¢T am cheerful, and yet when I look on you, so pale, 
so thin—ah, how we have suffered !” 
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‘* Hush, sister; I am getting better, much better, 
since you came back; only it pains me to see you 
looking so ill. It was only that you were away, and 
did not write so often. I thought—it was very fool- 
ish, Delia,” and his blue eyes filled with tears, ‘‘ but 
I thought that you had quite forgotten me—I, your 
poor twin brother. I was jealous, too, dearest—but 
it seemed as if Andre had carried off my own heart 
when you left me to go with him !” 

“You will not be jealous when we all meet yon- 
der,” said Delia, looking upward with a heavenly 
smile. ‘* Ah, James, we shall sleep together in one 
grave, but he—’’ She broke off, covered her face, 
and the tears gushed through her fingers. James 
wept also, and strove to soothe her, gently as a child 
pets and persuades its sulky playfellow. 

** Do not cry, sweet, dear sister ; we shall both be 
well again. You have been so shocked, and I—it 
was only pining to see you that made me so ill. 
There, there, sweet one ; this place only makes you 
sad, and it is so chilly. Let us go home again while 
the sun shines along the path. I will gather you 
some flowers, the violets should be out to welcome 
us. It is so long since we have been here together ; 
come, let us start in time.” 

Delia held one hand to her side an instant and then 
arose. James attempted to support her, but his 
limbs shook with weakness and he was obliged to 
stop and sit down on the turf every few paces—in 
search of violets for her, he kept saying—poor boy ! 

The twins reached the Hall at last, and with linked 
arms and trembling limbs they helped each other up 
the steps. Delia had a single spring violet in her 
hand. It was all James had found strength to gather 
for her. Before the root from which it sprang had 
exhausted its blossoms, the twins came down those 
marble steps again, close togeher, but funereal palls 
of glowing velvet swept over them, and a band of 
weeping mourners followed them down to the 
church-yard. 





NOTES. 





BY A LADY OF MICHIGAN. 





I.—WILDS OF THE WEST. 


Wixps of the West! your haunts I love, 
In native beauty proud ; " 

For lawn, and rill, and wooded grove, 
Bespeaketh nature’s God. 


I love to see the rustic home, 
Sheltered by towering trees ; 

And hear the song of gladness come 
Upon the gentle breeze. 


I love to see the village spring 
Where late the forest frowned; 
And busy independence fling 
An air of comfort round. 


My childhood’s home! thy every scene 
Is graven on my heart; 





| oo nee iain 


In wintry robes or summer’s green, 
How beautiful thou art! 


Though they of fairer homes relate, 
By river, mountain, sea— 

Yet, Michigan! our own loved State, 
There ’s none to us like thee. 


Woodlands and mirrored waters blue, 
Rich prairies, fertile plains— 

With flowers of variegated hue, 
Extend o’er thy domains. 


Where once was heard the savage yell, 
Ascends the Christian’s prayer, 

And sweetly sounds the Sabbath bell 
Along the morning air ; 

On Nature’s charms how sweetly smiles 

That hallowed morn, in western wilds! 












THE ISLETS OF THE GULF; 


OR, ROSE BUDD. > 


Ay, now Iam in Arden; the more fool 
1; when I was at home I was in a better place; but 


Travelers must be content. 


As You Like It. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PILOT,”’ “RED ROVER,” “‘TWO ADMIRALS,’? ‘WING-AND-WING,” “MILES WALLINGFORD,” &c. 





{Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1846, by J. Fenimore Cooper, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the Northern District of New York.] 


(Continued from page 215.) 


PART II. 


Watch. If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay 
hands on him? 

Dogb. Truly, by your office, you may; but I think they 
that touch pitch will be defiled; the most peaceable way 
for you, if you do take a thief, is, to let him show himself 
what he is, and steal out of your company. 

Mucu Apo Asout NortHInNe. 

WE left the brigantine of Capt. Spike in a very 

critical situation, and the master himself in great 
confusion of mind. A thorough seaman, this acci- 
dent would never have happened, but for the sudden 
appearance of the boat and its passengers; one of 
whom appeared to be a source of great uneasiness 
tohim. As might be expected, the circumstance of 
striking a place as dangerous as the Pot Rock in 
Hell-Gate, produced a great sensation on board the 
vessel. This sensation betrayed itself in various 
ways, and according to the characters, habits, and 
native firmness of the parties. As for the ship- 
master’s relict, she seized hold of the main-mast, 
and screamed so loud and perseveringly, as to cause 
the sensation to extend itself into the adjacent and 
‘thriving village of Astoria, where it was distinctly 
heard by divers of those who dwelt near the water. 
Biddy Noon had her share in this clamor, lying 
down on the deck in order to prevent rolling over, 
and possibly to scream more at her leisure, while 
Rose had sufficient self-command to be silent, though 
her cheeks lost their color. 

Nor was there any thing extraordinary in females 
betraying this alarm, when one remembers the 
somewhat astounding signs of danger by which 
these persons were surrounded. There is always 
something imposing in the swift movement of a 
considerable body of water. When this movement 
is aided by whirlpools and the other similar acces- 
sories of an interrupted current, it frequently be- 
comes startling, more especially to those who 
happen to be on the element itself. This is pecu- 
liarly the case with the Pot Rock, where, not only 
does the water roll and roar as if agitated by a 
mighty wind, but where it even breaks, the foam 
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seeming to glance up stream, in the rapid succession 
of wave to wave. Had the Swash remained in her 
terrific berth more than a second or two, she would 
have proved what is termed a ‘total loss ;”’ but she 
did not. Happily, the Pot Rock lies so low that it 
is not apt to fetch up any thing of a light draught of 
water, and the brigantine’s fore-foot had just settled 
on its summit, long enough to cause the vessel to 
whirl round and make her obeisance to the place, 
when a succeeding swell lifted her clear, and away 
she went down stream, rolling as if scudding in a 
gale, and, for a moment, under no command what- 
ever. There lay another danger ahead, or it would 
be better to say astern, for the brig was drifting 
stern foremost, and that was in an eddy under a 
bluff, which bluff lies at an angle in the reach, 
where it is no uncommon thing for craft to be cast 
ashore, after they have passed all the more imposing 
and more visible dangers above. It was in escaping 
this danger, and in recovering the command of his 
vessel, that Spike now manifested the sort of stuff 
of which he was really made, in emergencies of this | 
sort. The yards were all sharp up when the acci- 
dent occurred, and springing to the lee braces, just 
as aman winks when his eye is menaced, he seized 
the weather fore-brace with his own hands, and be- 
gan to round in the yard, shouting out to the man at 
the wheel to ‘‘ port his helm’ at the same time. 
Some of the people flew to his assistance, and the 
yards were not only squared, but braced a little up 
on the other tack, in much less time than we have 
taken to relate the evolution. Mulford attended to 
the main-sheet, and succeeded in getting the boom 
out in the right direction. Although the wind was 
in truth very light, the velocity of the drift filled the 
canvas, and taking the arrow-like current on her 
lee bow, the Swash, like a frantic steed that is 
alarmed with the wreck made by his own madness, 
came under command, and sheered out into the 
stream again, where she could drift clear of the 
apprehended danger astern. 

‘* Sound the pumps,” called out Spike to Mulford, 
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the instant he saw he had regained his seat in the 
saddle. Harry sprang amidships to obey, and the 
eye of every mariner in that vessel was on the 
young man, as, in the midst of a death-like silence, 
he performed this all-important Juty. It was like 
the physician’s feeling the pulse of his patient be- 
fore he pronounces on the degree of his danger. 

‘¢ Well, sir?” cried out Spike, impatiently, as the 
rod re-appeared. 

‘ All right, sir,” answered Harry, cheerfully— 
‘* the well is nearly empty.” 

‘*Hold on a moment longer, and give the water 
time to find its way amidships, if there be any.” 

The mate remained perched up on the pump, in 
order to comply, while Spike and his people, who 
now breathed more freely again, improved the 
leisure to brace up and haul aft, to the new course. 

‘* Biddy,” said Mrs. Budd, considerately, during 
this pause in the incidents, ‘‘ you need n’t scream 
any longer. The danger seems to be past, and you 
may get up off the deck now. See, I have let go of 
the mast. The pumps have been sounded, and are 
found tight.” 

Biddy, like an obedient and respectful servant, 
did as directed, quite satisfied if the pumps were 
tight. It was some little time, to be sure, before 


she was perfectly certain whether she were alive or 
not—but, once certain of this circumstance, her 
alarm very sensibly abated, and she became rea- 
sonable. As for Mulford, he dropped the sounding 


rod again, and had the same cheering report to 
make. 

‘* The brig is as tight as a bottle, sir.” 

**So much the better,’”? answered Spike. ‘I 
never had such a whirl in her before in my life, and 
I thought she was going to stop and pass the night 
there. That’s the very spot on which ‘ The Hussar’ 
frigate was wrecked.” 

‘So I have heard, sir. But she drew so much 
water that she hit slap against the rock, and started 
a butt. We merely touched on its top with our 
fore-foot, and slid off.” 

This was the simple explanation of the Swash’s 
escape, and every body being now well assured that 
no harm had been done, things fell into their old and 
regular train again. As for Spike, his gallantry, 
notwithstanding, was upset for some hours, and glad 
enough was he when he saw all three of his passen- 
gers quit the deck to go below. Mrs. Budd’s spirits 
had been so much agitated that she told Rose she 
would go down into the cabin and rest a few min- 
utes on its sofa. We say sofa, for that article of 
furniture, now-a-days, is far more common in ves- 
sels than it was thirty years ago in the dwellings of 
the country. 

‘There, Mulford,’” growled Spike, pointing ahead 
of the brig, to an object on the water that was about 
half a mile ahead of them, ‘‘ there’s that bloody 
boat—d’ yesee? I should like of all things to give it 
the slip. There’s a chap in that boat I do n’t like.” 

‘“‘{ don’t see how that can be very well done, sir, 
unless we anchor, repass the Gate at the turn of the 
tide, and go to sea by the way of Sandy Hook.” 





‘** That will never do. I’ve no wish to be parad- 
ing the brig before the town. You see, Mulford, 
nothing can be more innocent and proper than the 
Molly Swash, as you know from having sailed in 
her these twelvemonths. You’ll give her that cha- 
racter, I ’ll be sworn ?” 

‘**] know no harm of her, Capt. Spike, and hope I 
never shall.” 

‘* No, sir—you know no harm of her, nor does 
any one else. A nursing infant is not more innocent 
than the Molly Swash, or could have a clearer cha- 
racter, if nothing but truth was said of her. But the 
world is so much given to lying, that one of the old 
saints, of whom we read in the good book, such as 
Calvin and John Rogers, would be villified if he 
lived in these times. Then, it must be owned, Mr. 
Mulford, whatever may be the raal innocence of the 
brig, she has a most desperate wicked look.” 

‘* Why, yes, sir—it must be owned she is what 
we sailors call a wicked-looking cratt. But some 
of Uncle Sam’s cruisers have that appearance, 
also.” 

‘¢T know it—I know it, sir, and think nothing of 
looks myself. Men are often deceived in me, by 
my \ooks, which have none of your long-shore soft- 
ness about ’em, perhaps ; but my mother used to say 
I was one of the most tender-hearted boys she had 
ever heard spoken of—like one of the babes in the 
woods, as it might be. But mankind go so much by 
appearances that I do not like to trust the brig too 
much afore their eyes. Now, should we be seen in 
the lower bay, waiting for a wind, or for the ebb 
tide to make, to carry us over the bar, ten to one 
but some philotropic or other would be off with a 
complaint ta the District Attorney that we looked 
like a slaver, and have us all fetched up to be tried 
for our lives as pirates. No, no—I like to keep the 
brig in out-of-the-way places, where she can give 
no offence to your ’tropics, whether they be philos, 
or of any other sort.” 

‘* Well, sir, we are to the eastward of the Gate, 
and all’s safe. That boat cannot bring us up.” 

‘** You forget, Mr. Mulford, the revenue-cratt that 
steamed up, on the ebb. That vessel must be off 
Sands’ Point by this time, and she may hear some- 
thing to our disparagement from the feller in the 
boat, and take it into her smoky head to walk us 
back to town. I wish we were well to the eastward 
of that steamer! But there’s no use in lamentations. 
If there is really any danger it’s some distance ahead 
yet, thank Heaven !’’ 

** You have no fears of the man who calls himself 
Jack Tier, Capt. Spike ?” 

‘* None in the world. That feller, as I remember 
him, was a little bustlin’ chap that I kept in the 
cabin, as a sort of steward’s mate. There was 
neither good nor harm in him, to the best of my re- 
collection. But Josh can tell us all about him—just 
give Josh a call.” 

The best thing in the known history of Spike was 
the fet that his steward had sailed with him for 
more than twenty years. Where he had picked up 
Josh no one could say, but Josh and himself, and 
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neither chose to be very communicative on the sub- 
ject. But Josh had certainly been with him as long 
as he had sailed the Swash, and that was from a time 
actually anterior to the birth of Mulford. The mate 
soon had the negro in the council. 

“Tsay, Josh,” asked Spike, ‘‘do you happen to re- 
member such a hand aboard here as one Jack Tier ?” 

‘** Lor’ bless you, yes sir—’members he as well as 
I do the pea soup that was burnt, and which you 
Vrowed all over him, to scald him for punishment.” 

‘* T’ve had to do that so often, to one careless fel- 
low or other, that the circumstance does n’t recall 
the man. I remember him—but not as clear as I 
could wish. How long did he sail with us?” 

‘*Sebberal v’y’ge, sir, and got left ashore down 
on the main, one night, when ’e boat war obliged to 
shove off in a hurry. Yes, ’members little Jack, 
right well I does.” 

‘*Did you see the man that spoke us from the 
wharf, and hailed for this very Jack Tier ?”’ 

‘*T see’d a man, sir, dat was won’erful Jack Tier 
built like, sir, but I didn’t hear the conwersation, 
habbin’ the ladies to ’tend to. But Jack was oncom- 
mon short in his floor timbers, sir, and had no length 
of keel atall. His beam was won’erful for his length, 
altogedder—what you call jolly-boat, or bum-boat 
build, and was only good afore ’e wind, Capt. Spike.” 

‘Was he good for any thing aboard ship, Josh? 
Worth heaving-to for, should he try to get aboard of 
us again ?” 

‘¢ Why, sir, can’t say much for him in dat fashion. 
Jack was handy in the cabin, and capital feller to 
carry soup from the galley, aft. You see, sir, he 
was so low-rigged that the brig’s lurchin’ and 
pitchin’ could n’t get him off his pins, and he stood 
up like a church in the heaviest wea’der. Yes, sir, 
Jack was right good for dat.” 

Spike mused a moment—then he rolled the to- 
bacco over in his mouth, and added, in the way a 
man ‘speaks when his mind is made up— 

“ Ay, ay!—I see into the fellow. He’ll make a 
handy lady’s maid, and we want such a chap just 
now. It’s better to have an old friend aboard, than to 
be pickin’ up strangers, ‘long shore. So, should this 
Jack Tier come off to us, from any of the islands or 
points ahead, Mr. Mulford, you’!l round to and take 
him aboard. As for the steamer, if she will only 
pass out into the Sound where there’s room, it shall 
go hard with us but I get to the eastward of her, 
without speaking. On the other hand, should she 
anchor this side of the Fort, I’ll not attempt to pass 
her. There is deep water inside of most of the 
islands, I know, and we ’|I try and dodge her in that 
way, if no better offer. I’ve no more reason than 
another craft to fear a government vessel, but the 
sight of one of them makes me oncomfortable ; 
that ’s all.” 

Mulford shrugged his shoulders and remained 
silent, perceiving that his commander was not dis- 
posed to pursue the subject any further. In the 
mean time, the brig had passed beyond the infltence 
of the bluff, and was beginning to feel a stronger 
breeze, that was coming down the wide opening of 





Flushing Bay. As the tide still continued strong in 
her favor, and her motion through the water was 
getting to be four or five knots, there was every 
prospect of her soon reaching Whitestone, the point 
where the tides meet, and where it would become 
necessary to anchor; unless, indeed, the wind, 
which was now getting to the southward and east- 
ward, should come round more to the south. All this 
Spike and his mate discussed together, while the 
people were clearing the decks, and making the 
preparations that are customary on board a vessel 
before she gets into rough water. 

By this time, it was ascertained that the brig had 
received no damage by her salute of the Pot Rock, 
and every trace of uneasiness on that account was 
removed. But Spike kept harping on the boat, and 
“the pilot-looking chap who was in her.” As they 
passed Riker’s Island, all hands expected a boat 
would put off with a pilot, or to demand pilotage ; 
but none came, and the Swash now seemed released 
from all her present dangers, unless some might still 
be connected with the revenue steamer. . To retard 
her advance, however, the wind came out a smart 
working breeze from the southward and eastward, 
compelling her to make “long legs and short ones”’ 
on her way towards Whitestone. 

‘*‘ This is beating the wind, Rosy dear,” said Mrs. 
Budd, complacently, she and her niece having re- 
turned to the deck a few minutes after this change 
had taken place. ‘‘ Your respected uncle did a 
great deal of this in his time, and was very success- 
ful in it. I have heard him say, that in one of his 
voyages between Liverpool and New York, he beat 
the wind by a whole forthnight, every body talking 
of it in the insurance offices, as if it was a miracle.”’ 

*‘ Ay, ay, Madam Budd,” put in Spike, “ I’ll 
answer for that. They ’re desperate talkers in and 
about them there insurance offices in Wall street. 
Great gossips be they, and they think they know 
every thing. Now just because this brig is a little 
old or so, and was built for a privateer in the last 
war, they ’d refuse to rate her as even B, No. 2, and 
my blessing on ’em.”’ 

‘** Yes, B, No. 2, that’s just what your dear uncle 
used to call me, Rosy—his charming B, No. 2, or 
Betsy, No. 2; particularly when he was in a loving 
mood. Captain Spike, did you ever beat the wind 
in a long voyage ?” 

“T can’t say I ever did, Mrs. Budd,’’ answered 
Spike, looking grimly around, to ascertain if any 
one dared to smile at his passenger’s mistake; 
‘“‘ especially for so long a pull as from New York to 
Liverpool.” 

‘Then your uncle used to boast of the Rose in 
Bloom’s. wearing and attacking. She would attack 
any thing that came in her way, no matter who, and, 
as for wearing, I think he once told me she would 
wear just what she had a mind to, like any human 
being.”’ 

Rose was a little mystified, but she looked vexed at 
the same time, as if she distrusted all was not right. 

‘‘ T remember all my sea education,” continued the 
unsuspecting widow, “ as if it had been learnt yester- 
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day. Beating the wind and attacking ship, my poor 
Mr. Budd used to say, were nice manceuvres, and 
required most of his tactics, especially in heavy 
weather. Did you know, Rosy dear, that sailors 
weigh the weather, and know when it is heavy and 
when it is light ?” 

‘¢7 did not, aunt; nor do I understand now how it 
can very well be done.” 

‘‘Oh! child, before you have been at sea a week, 
you will learn so many things that are new, and get 
so many ideas of which you never had any notion 
before, that you’ll not be the same person. My cap- 
tain had an instrument he called a thermometer, and 
with that he used to weigh the weather, and then he 
would write down in the log-book ‘to-day, heavy 
weather, or to-morrow, light weather,’ just as it 
happened, and that helped him mightily along in his 
voyages.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Budd has merely mistaken the name of the 
instrument—the ‘ barometer’ is what she wished to 
say,’’ put in Mulford, opportunely. ° 

Rose looked grateful, as well as relieved. Though 
profoundly ignorant on these subjects herself, she 
had always suspected her aunt’s knowledge. It was, 
consequently, grateful to her to ascertain that, in this 
instance, the old lady’s mistake had been so trifling. 

‘¢ Well, it may have been the barometer, for I 
know he had them both,” resumed the aunt. ‘‘ Ba- 
rometer, or thermometer, it don’t make any great 
difference ; or quadrant, or sextant. They are all 
instruments, and sometimes he used one, and some- 
times another. Sailors take on board the sun, too, 
and have an instrument for that, as well as one to 
weigh the weather with. Sometimes they take on 
board the stars, and the moon, and ‘fill their ships 
with the heavenly bodies,’ as I’ve heard my dear 
husband say, again and again! But the most curious 
thing at sea, as all sailors tell me, is crossing the 
line, and I do hope we shall cross the line, Rosy, 
that you and I may see it.” 

‘What is the line, aunty, and how do vessels 
cross it?” 

‘* The line, my dear, is a place in the ocean where 
the earth is divided into two parts, one part being 
called the North Pole, and the other part the South 
Pole. Neptune lives near this line, and he allows 
no vessel to go out of one pole into the other, with- 
out paying ita visit. Never! never !—he would as 
soon think of living on dry land, as think of letting 
even a canoe pass, without visiting it.” 

‘* Do you suppose there is such a being, really, as 
Neptune, aunty ?” 

‘*'To be sure I do; he is king of the sea. Why 
should n’t there be? The sea must have a king, as 
well as the land.” 

“The sea may be a republic, aunty, like this 
country ; then, no king is necessary. I have always 
supposed Neptune to be an imaginary being.” 

‘*Oh! that’s impossible—the sea is no republic; 
there are but two republics, America and Texas. 
I’ve heard that the sea is a highway, it is true—the 
‘highway of nations,’ I believe it is called, and that 
must mean something particular. But my poor Mr. 





Budd always told me that Neptune was king of the 
seas, and he was always so accurate, you might 
depend on every thing he said. Why, he called his 
last Newfoundland dog Neptune, and do you think, 
Rosy, that your dear uncle would call his dog after 
an imaginary being?—and he a man to beat the 
wind, and attack ship, and take the sun, moon and 
stars aboard! No, no, child; fanciful folk may see 
imaginary beings, but solid folk see solid beings.”’ 
Even Spike was dumbfounded at this, and there is 
no knowing what he might have said, had not an old 
sea-dog, who had just come out of the fore-topmast 


‘ cross-trees, come aft, and, hitching up his trowsers 


with one hand while he touched his hat with the 
other, said, with immovable gravity, 

‘* The revenue-steamer has brought up just under 
the fort, Capt. Spike.” 

‘* How do you know that, Bill?’? demanded the 
captain, with a rapidity that showed how completely 
Mrs. Budd and all her absurdities were momentarily 
forgotten. 

‘‘] was up on the fore-topgallant yard, sir, a bit 
ago, just to look to the strap of the jewel-block, 
which wants some sarvice on it, and I see’d her 
over the land, blowin’ off steam and takin’ in her 
kites. Afore I got out of the cross-trees, she was 
head to wind under bare-poles, and if she hadn’t 
anchored, she was about to do so. I’m sartain ’t was 
she, sir, and that she was about to bring up.” 

Spike gave a long, low whistle, after his fashion, 
and he walked away from the females, with the air 
of a man who wanted room to think in. Half a 
minute later, he called out— 

‘¢ Stand by to shorten sail, boys. Man fore-clew- 
garnets, flying jib down-haul, topgallant sheets, and 
gaff-topsail gear. In with ’em all, my lads—in with 
every thing, with a will.” 

An order to deal with the canvas in any way, on 
board ship, immediately commands the whole atten- 
tion of all whose duty it is to attend to such matters, 
and there was an end of all discourse while the 
Swash was shortening sail. Every body understood, 
too, that it was to gain time, and prevent the brig 
from reaching Throg’s Neck sooner than was 
desirable. 

‘Keep the brig off,’’ called out Spike, ‘ and let 
her ware—we’re too busy to tack just now.” 

The man at the wheel knew very well what was 
wanted, and he put his helm up, instead of putting it 
down, as he might have done without this injune- 
tion. As this change brought the brig before the 
wind, and Spike was in no hurry to luff up on the 
other tack, the Swash soon ran over a mile of the 
distance she had already made, putting her back that 
much on her way to the Neck. It is out of our 
power to say what the people of the different craft 
in sight thought of all this, but an opportunity soon 
offered of putting them on a wrong scent. A large 
coasting schooner, carrying every thing that would 
draw on a wind, came sweeping under the stern of 
the Swash, and hailed. 

‘*Has any thing happened, on bodrd that brig ?” 
demanded her master. 
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‘‘ Man overboard,” answered Spike—‘‘ you hav’nt 
seen his hat, have you?” 

“‘No—no,” came back, just as the schooner, in 
her onward course, swept beyond the reach of the 
voice. Her people collected together} and one or 
two ran up the rigging a short distance, stretching 
their necks, on the look-out for the ‘“ poor fellow,” 
but they were soon called down to “ ’bout ship.” In 
less than five minutes, another vessel, a rakish 
coasting sloop, came within hail. 

“ Didn’t that brig strike the Pot Rock, in passing 
the gate ?”? demanded her captain. 

“* Ay, ay !—and a devil of a rap she got, too.” 

This satisfied him; there being nothing remarkable 
in a vessel’s acting strangely that had hit the Pot 
Rock, in passing Hell Gate. 

“T think we may get in our mainsail on the 
strength of this, Mr. Mulford,’”’ said Spike. ‘There 
can be nothing oncommon in a craft’s shortening 
sail, that has a man dverboard, and which has hit the 
Pot Rock. I wonder I never thought of all this 
before.” 

‘Here is a skiff trying to get alongside of us, Capt. 
Spike,” called out the boatswain. 

“ Skiff be d—d! I want no skiff here.” 

‘The man that called himself Jack Tier is in her, 
sir.” 

‘** The d—1 he is!” cried Spike, springing over to 
the opposite side of the deck to take a look for him- 
self. To his infinite satisfaction he perceived that 
Tier was alone in the skiff, with the exception of a 
negro, who pulled its sculls, and that this was a 

«very different boat from that which had glanced 
through Hell Gate, like an arrow darting from its 
bow. 

‘* Luff, and shake your topsail,” called out Spike. 
** Get a rope there to throw to this skiff.’ 

The orders were obeyed, and Jack Tier, with his 
clothes-bag, was soon on the deck of the Swash. 
As for the skiff and the negro, they were cast adrift 
the instant the latter had received his quarter. The 
meeting between Spike and his quondam steward’s 
mate was a little remarkable. Each stood looking 
intently at the other, as if to note the changes which 
time had made. We cannot say that Spike’s hard, 
red, selfish countenance betrayed any great feeling, 
though such was not the case with Jack Tier’s. 
The last, a lymphatic, puffy sort of a person at the 
best, seemed really a little touched, and he either 
actually brushed a tear from his eye, or he affected 
so to do. 

‘“So, youare my old ship-mate, Jack Tier, are 
ye?” exclaimed Spike, in a half-patronizing, half- 
hesitating way—‘“‘and you want to try the old craft 
ag’in. Give usa leaf of your log, and let me know 
where you have been this many a day, and what 
you have been about? Keep the brig off, Mr. Mul- 
ford. We are in no particular hurry to reach 
Throg’s, you ’ll remember, sir.” 

Tier gave an account of his proceedings, which 
could have no interest with the reader. His narra- 
tive was any thing but very clear, and it was de- 
livered in a cracked, octave sort of a voice, such as 
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little dapper people not unfrequently enjoy—tones 
between those of aman and a boy. The substance 
of the whole story was this. Tier had been left 
ashore, as sometimes happens to sailors, and, by 
necessary connection, was left to shift for himself. 
After making some vain endeavors to rejoin his brig, 
he had shipped in one vessel after another, until he 
accidentally found himself in the port of New York, 
at the same time as the Swash. He know’d he 
never should be truly happy ag’in until he could 
once more get aboard the old hussy, and had hurried 
up to the wharf, where he understood the brig was 
lying. As he came in sight, he saw she was about 
to cast off, and, dropping his clothes-bag, he had 
made the best of his way to the wharf, where the 
conversation passed that has been related. 

‘The gentleman on the wharf was about to take 
boat, to go through the Gate,’’ concluded Tier, ‘‘ and 
so I begs a passage of him. He was good-natured 
enough to wait until I could find my bag, and as soon 
a’terwards as the men could get their grog we shoved 
off. The Molly was just getting in behind Black- 
well’s as we left the wharf, and, having four good 
oars, and the shortest road, we come out into the 
Gate just ahead on you. My eye! what a place 
that is to go through in a boat, and ona strong flood ! 
The gentleman, who watched the brig as a cat 
watches a mouse, says you struck on the Pot, as he 
called it, but I says ‘no,’ for the Molly Swash was 
never know’d to hit rock or shoal in my time aboard 
her.” 

‘And where did you quit that gentleman, and 
what has become of him ?” asked Spike. 

‘‘ He put me ashore on that point above us, where 
I see’d a nigger with his skiff, who I thought would 
be willin’ to’arn his quarter by giving me a cast 
along side. So here I am, and a long pull I’ve had 
to get here.” 

As this was said, Jack removed his hat and wiped 
his brow with a handkerchief, which, if it had never 
seen better days, had doubtless been cleaner. After 
this, he looked about him, with an air not entirely 
free from exultation. 

This conversation had taken place in the gang- 
way, a somewhat public place, and Spike beckoned 
to his recruit to walk aft, where he might be ques- 
tioned without being overheard. 

‘‘ What became of the gentleman in the boat, as 
you call him ?”’ demanded Spike. 

‘“‘He pulled ahead, seeming to be in a hurry.” 

** Do you know who he was?” 

‘“ Not a bit of it. I never saw the man before, and 
he did n’t tell me his business, sir.” 

‘¢ Had he any thing like a silver oar about him ?” 

‘‘T saw nothing of the sort, Capt. Spike, and 
knows nothing consarning him.” 

‘“ What sort of a boat was he in, and where did 
he get it?” 

‘¢ Well, as to the boat, sir, I caw say a word, seein’ 
it was so much to my mind, and pulled so wonderful 
smart. It was a light ship’s yawl, with four oars, 
and came round the Hook just a’ter you had got the 
brig’s head round to the eastward. You must have 
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seen it, I should think, though it kept close in with 
the wharves, as if it wished to be snug.” 

“ Then the gentleman, as you call him, expected 
that very boat to come and take him off?” 

‘‘T suppose so, sir, because it ded come and take 
him off. That’s all I knows about it.” 

‘Had you no jaw with the gentleman? You 
was n’t mum the whole time you was in the boat 
with him ?” 

‘‘ Not a bit of it, sir. Silence and I does n’t agree 
together long, so we talked most of the time.” 

“« And what did the stranger say of the brig?” 

‘* Lord, sir, he catechised me like as if I had been 
a child at Sunday-school. He asked me how long I 
had sailed in her; what ports we ’d visited, and what 
trade we’d been in. You can’t think the sight of 
questions he put, and how cur’ous he was for the 
answers.” 

‘And what did you tell him in your answers? 
You said nothin’ about our call down on the 
Spanish Main, the time you were left ashore, I 
hope, Jack?” 

‘‘ Not I, sir. I played him off surprisin’ly. He 
got nothin’ to count upon out of me. Though! do 
owe the Molly Swash a grudge, I’m not goin’ to 
betray her.” 

‘“ You owe the Molly Swash a grudge! Have I 
taken an enemy on board her, then ?” 5 

Jack started, and seemed sorry he had said so 
much; while Spike eyed him keenly. But the 
answer set all right. It was not given, however, 
without a moment for recollection. 

‘¢Oh, you knows what I mean, sir. I owe the old 
hussy a grudge for having desarted me like ; but it’s 
only a love quarrel atween us. The old Molly will 
never come to harm by my means.” 

‘‘T hope not, Jack. The man that wrongs the 
craft he sails in can never be a true-hearted sailor. 
Stick by your ship in all weathers is my rule, and a 
good rule it is togo by. But what did you tell the 
stranger ?”’ 

**Oh! I told him I’d been six v’y’ges in the brig. 
The first was to Madagascar—”’ 

‘¢The d—l you did! Was he soft enough to be- 
lieve that ?” 

*« That ’s more than 1 knows, sir. I can only tell 
you what I said; I don’t pretend to know how 
much he believed.” 

‘* Heave ahead—what next ?”’ 

‘*‘ Then I told him we went to Kamschatka for gold 
dust and ivory.” 

‘* Whe-e-e-w! What did the man say to that?’ 

‘* Why, he smiled a bit, and a’ter that he seemed 
more cur’ous than ever to hear all about it. I told 
him my third v’y’ge was to Canton, with a cargo of 
broom-corn, where we took in salmon and dun-fish 
for home. A’ter that we went to Norway with ice, 
and brought back silks and money. Our next run 
was to the Havana, with salt and ’nips—”’ 

***Nips ! what the devil be they?” 

*'Turnips, you knows, sir. We always calls ’em 
*nips in cargo. At the Havana I told him we took 

in leather and jerked beef, and came home. Oh! he 





got nothin’ from me, Capt. Spike, that ’ll ever do the 
brig a morsel of harm !” 

**T am glad of that, Jack. You must know enough 
of the seas to understand that a close mouth is some- 
times better for a vessel than a clean bill of health. 
Was there nothing said about the revenue-steamer?”’ 

‘* Now you name her, sir, I believe there was— 
ay, ay, sir, the gentleman did say, if the steamer 
fetched up to the westward of the fort, that he should 
overhaul her without difficulty, on this flood. 

** That'll do, Jack; that’ll do, my honest fellow. 
Go below, and tell Josh to take you into the cabin 
again, as steward’s mate. You’re rather too Dutch 
built, in your old age, to do much aloft.” 

One can hardly say whether Jack received this 
remark as complimentary, or not. He looked a 
little glum, for a man may be as round as a barrel, 
and wish to be thought genteel and slender ; but he 
went below, in quest of Josh, without making any 
reply. 

The succeeding movements of Spike appeared to 
be much influenced by what he had just heard. He 
kept the brig under short canvas for near two hours, 
sheering about in the same place, taking care to tell 
every thing which spoke him that he had lost a man 
overboard. In this way, not only the tide, but the 
day itself, was nearly spent. About the time the 
former began to lose its strength, however, the fore- 
course and the main-sail were got on the brigantine, 
with the intention of working her up toward White- 
stone, where the tides meet, and near which the 
revenue steamer was known to be anchored. We 
Say near, though it was, in fact, a mile or two more 
to the eastward, and close to the extremity of the 
Point. 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations of a wish 
to work to windward, Spike was really in no hurry. 
He had made up his mind to pass the steamer in the 
dark, if possible, and the night promised to favor 
him; but, in order to do this, it might be necessary 
not to come in sight of her at all; or, at least, not 
until the obscurity should in some measure conceal 
his rig and character. In consequence of this plan, 
the Swash made no great progress, even afier she 
had got sail on her, on her old course. The wind 
lessened, too, after the sun went down, though it 
still hung to the eastward, or nearly ahead. As the 
tide gradually lost its force, moreover, the set to 
windward became less and less, until it finally dis- 
appeared altogether. % 

There is necessarily a short reach in this passage, 
where it is always slack water, so far as current is 
concerned. This is precisely where the tides meet, 
or, as has been intimated, at Whitestone, which is 
somewhat more than a mile to the westward of 
Throgmorton’s Neck, near the point of which stands 
Fort Schuyler, one of the works recently erected for 
the defence of New York. Off the pitch of the point, 
nearly mid-channel, had the steamer anchored, a 
fact of which Spike had made certain, by going aloft 
himself, and reconnoitering her over the land, be- 
fore it had got to be too dark to do so, He enter- 
tained no manner of doubt that this vessel was in 
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waiting for him, and he well knew there was good 
reason for it; but he would not return and attempt 
the passage to sea by way of Sandy Hook. His 
manner of regarding the whole matter was cool and 
judicious. The distance to the Hook was too great 
to be made in such short nights ere the return of 
day, and he had no manner of doubt he was watched 
for in that direction, as well as in this. Then he 
was particularly unwilling to show his craft at all in 
front of the town, even in the night. Moreover, he 
had ways of his own for effecting his purposes, and 
this was the very spot and time to put them in exe- 
cution. 

While these things were floating in his mind, Mrs. 
Budd and her handsome niece were making pre- 
parations for passing the night, aided by Biddy 
Noon. The old lady was factotum, or factota, as it 
might be most classical to call her, though we are 
entirely without authorities on the subject, and was 
just as self-complacent and ambitious of seawoman- 
ship below decks, as she had been above board. 
The effect, however, gave Spike great satlsfaction, 
since it kept her out of sight, and left him more at 
liberty to carry out his own plans. About nine, 
however, the good woman came on deck, intending 
to take a look at the weather, like a skillful mari- 
neress as she was, before she turned in. Nota little 
was she astonished at what she then and there be- 
held, as she whispered to Rose and Biddy, both of 
whom stuck close to her side, feeling the want of 
good pilotage, no doubt, in strange waters. 

The Molly Swash was still under her canvas, 
though very little sufficed for her present purposes. 
She was directly off Whitestone, and was making 
easy stretches across the passage, or river, as it is 
called, having nothing set but her huge fore-and-aft 
mainsail and the jib. Under this sail she worked 
like a top, and Spike sometimes fancied she tra- 
veled too fast for his purposes, the night air having 
thickened the canvas as usual, until it ‘‘ held the 
wind as a bottle holds water.’”?’ There was nothing 
in this, however, to attract the particular attention 
of the ship-master’s widow, a sail, more or less, 
being connected with observation much too critical 
for her schooling, nice as the last had been. She 
was surprised to find the men stripping the brig for- 
ward, and converting her into a schooner. Nor 
was this done in a loose and slovenly manner, under 
favor of the obscurity. On the contrary, it was so 
well executed that it might have deceived evena 
seaman under a noon-day sun, provided the vessel 
were a mile or two distant. The manner in which 
the metamorphosis was made was as follows. The 
studding-sail booms had been taken off the topsail 
yard, in order to shorten it to the eye, and the 
yard itself was swayed up about half mast, to give 
it the appearance of a schooner’s fore-yard. The 
brig’s real lower yard was lowered on the bulwarks, 
while her royal yard was sent down altogether, and 
the topgallant-mast was lowered until the heel rested 
on the topsail yard, all of which, in the night, gave 
the gear forward very much the appearance of that 
of a fore-topsail schooner, instead of that of a half- 





rigged brig, as the craft really was. As the vessel 
carried a try-sail on her foremast, it answered very 
well, in the dark, to represent a schooner’s foresail. 
Several other little dispositions of this nature were 
made, about which it might weary the uniniated to 
read, but which will readily suggest themselves to 
the mind of a sailor. 

These alterations were far advanced when the 
females re-appeared on deck. They at once at- 
tracted their attention, and the captain’s widow felt 
the imperative necessity, as connected with her pro- 
fessional character, of proving the same. She soon 
found Spike, who was bustling around the deck, 
now looking around to see that his brig was kept in 
the channel, now and then issuing an order to com- 
plete her disguise. 

‘“‘ Captain Spike, what ca be the meaning of all 
these changes? The tamper of your vessel is so 
much altered that I declare I should not have known 
her !” 

‘Is it, by George! Then, she is just in the state 
I want her to be in.” 

‘* But why have you done it—and what does it all 
mean 2?” 

‘Oh, Molly’s going to bed for the night, and she ’s 
only undressing herself—that ’s all.” 

‘¢ Yes, Rosy dear, Captain Spike is right. I re- 
member that my poor Mr. Budd used to talk about 
the Rose In Bloom having her clothes on, and her 
clothes off, just as if she was a born woman! But 
don’t you mean to navigate at all in the night, 
Captain Spike? Or will the brig navigate without 
sails ?” : 

‘¢ That ’s it—she ’s just as good:in the dark, under 
one sort of canvas, as under another. So, Mr. Mul- 
ford, we ’|l take a reef in that mainsail ; it will bring 
it nearer to the size of our new foresail, and seem 
more ship-shape and Brister fashion—then I think 
she ’1l do, as the night is getting to be rather darkish.”’ 

‘* Captain Spike,” said the boatswain, who had 
been to set to look-out for that particular change— 
‘- the brig begins to feel the new tide, and sets to 
windward,” 

** Let her go, then—now is as good a time as an- 
other. We’ve got to run the gantiet, and the 
sooner it is done the better.”’ 

As the moment seemed propitious, not only Mul- 
ford, but all the people, heard this order with satis- 
faction. The night was star-light, though not very 
clear as that. Objects on the water, however, were 
more visible than those on the land, while those on 
the last could be seen well enough, even from the 
brig, though in confused and somewhat shapeless 
piles. When the Swash was brought close by the 
wind, she had just got into the last reach of the 
‘‘ river,” or that which runs parallel with The 
Neck for near a mile, doubling where the Sound 
expands itself, gradually, to a breadth of many 
leagues. Still the navigation at the entrance of this 
end of the Sound was intricate and somewhat dan- 
gerous, rendering it indispensable for a vessel of 
any size to make a crooked course. The wind 
stood at south-east, and was very scant to lay 
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through the reach with, while the tide was so slack 
as barely to possess a visible current at that place. 
The steamer lay directly off the Point, mid-channel, 
as mentioned, showing lights, to mark her position 
to any thing which might be passing in or out. The 
great thing was to get by her without exciting her 
suspicion. As all on board, the females excepted, 
knew what their captain was at, the attempt was 
made amid an anxious and profound silence; or, if 
any one spoke at all, it was only to give an order in 
a low tone, or its answer in a simple monosyllable. 

Although her aunt assured her that every thing’ 
which had been done already, and which was now 
doing, was quite in rule, the quick-eyed and quick- 
witted Rose noted these unusual proceedings, and 
had an opinion of her own on the subject. Spike 
had gone forward, and posted himself on the wea- 
ther-side of the forecastle, where he could get the 
clearest look ahead, and there he remained most of 
the time, leaving Mulford on the quarter-deck, to 
work the vessel. Perceiving this, she managed to 
get near the mate, without attracting her aunt’s at- 
tention, and at the same time out of ear-shot. 

‘“Why is every body so still and seemingly so 
anxious, Harry Mulford?” she asked, speaking in a 
low tone herself, as if desirous of conforming to a 
common necessity. ‘‘Is there any new danger here? 
I thought the Gate had been passed altogether, some 
hours ago?”’ 

‘So it has. D’ ye see that large dark mass on 
the water, off the Point, which seems almost as huge 
as the fort, with lights above it? That is a revenue 
steamer which came out of York a few hours before 
us. We wish to get past her without being troubled 
by any of her questions.” 

‘* And what do any in this brig care about her 
questions? They can be answered, surely.” 

** Ay, ay, Rose—they may be answered, as you 
say, but the answers sometimes are unsatisfactory. 
Capt. Spike, for some reason or other, is uneasy, 
aud would rather not have any thing to say to her 
He has the greatest aversion to speaking the smallest 
craft when on a coast.” 

‘* And that’s the reason he has undressed his 
Molly, as he calls her, that he might not be known.” 

Mulford turned his head quickly toward his com- 
panion, as if surprised by her quickness of appre- 
hension, but he had too just a sense of his duty to 
make any reply. Instead of pursuing the discourse, 
he adroitly contrived to change it, by pointing out to 
Rose the manner in which they were getting on, 
which seemed to be very successfully. 

Although the Swash was under much reduced can- 
vas, she glided along with great ease and with con- 
siderable rapidity of motion. The heavy night air 
kept her canvas distended, and the weatherly set of 
the tide, trifling as it yet was, pressed her up against 
the breeze, so as to turn all to account. It was appa- 
rent enough, by the manner in which objects on the 
land were passed, that the crisis was fast approach- 
ing. Rose rejoined her aunt, in order to await the 
result, in nearly breathless expectation. At that 
moment, she would have given the world to be safe 
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on shore. This wish was not the consequence of 
any constitutional timidity, for Rose was much the 
reverse from timid, but it was the fruit of a newly 
awakened and painful, though still vague, suspicion. 
Happy, thrice happy was it for one of her naturally 
confiding and guileless nature, that distrust was thus 
opportunely awakened, for she was without a guar- 
dian competent to advise and guide her youth, as 
circumstances required. 

The brig was not long in reaching the passage 
that opened to the Sound. It is probable she did this 
so much the sooner because Spike kept her a little 
off the wind, with a view of not passing too near the 
steamer. At this point, the direction of the passage 
changes at nearly a right angle, the revenue-steamer 
lying on a line with the Neck, and leaving a sort of 
bay, in the angle, for the Swash to enter. The land 
was somewhat low in all directions but one, and 
that was by drawing a straight line from the Point, 
through the steamer, to the Long Island shore. On 
the latter, and in that quarter, rose a bluff of conside- 
rable elevation, with deep water quite near it; and, 
under the shadows of that bluff, Spike intended to 
perform his nicest evolutions. He saw that the reve- 
nue vessel had let her fires go down, and that she 
was entirely without steam. Under canvas, he had 
no doubt of beating her hand over hand, could he 
once fairly get to windward, and then she was at 
anchor, and would lose some time in getting under 
way, should she even commence a pursuit. It was 
all important, therefore, to gain as much to wind- 
ward as possible, before the people of the govern- 
ment vessel took the alarm. 

There can be no doubt that the alterations made 
on board the Swash served her a very good turn on 
this occasion. Although the night could not be called 
positively dark, there was sutlicient obscurity to ren- 
der her hull confused and indistinct at any distance, 
and this so much the more when seen from the 
steamer outside, or between her and the land. All 
this Spike very well understood, and largely calcu- 
lated on. In effect he was not deceived; the look- 
outs on board the revenue vessel could trace little of 
the vessel that was approaching beyond the spars 
and sails which rose above the shores, and these 
seemed to be the spars and sails of a common fore- 
topsail schooner. As this was not the sort of craft 
for which they were on the watch, no suspicion was 
awakened, nor did any Yeports go from the quarter- 
deck to the cabin. The steamer had her quarter 
watches, and officers of the deck, like a vessel of 
war, the discipline of which was fairly enough imi- 
tated, but even a man-of-war may be overreached 
on an occasion. 

Spike was only great in a crisis, and then merely 
as a seaman. He understood his calling to its mi- 
nutize, and he understood the Molly Swash better 
than he understocd any other craft that floated. For 
more than twenty years had he sailed her, and the 
careful parent does not better understand the humors 
of the child, than he understood exactly what might 
be expected from his brig. His satisfaction sensibly 
increased, therefore, as she stole along the land, to- 
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ward the angle mentioned, without a sound audible 
but the gentle gurgling of the water, stirred by the 
stem, and which sounded like the ripple of the gen- 
tlest wave, as it washes the shingle of some placid 
beach. 

As the brig drew nearer to the bluff, the latter 
brought the wind more ahead, as respected the de- 
sired course. This was unfavorable, but it did not 
disconcert her watchful commander. 

**Let her come round, Mr. Mulford,” said this 
pilot-captain, in a low voice— we are as near in as 
we ought to go.” 

The heim was put down, the head sheets started, 
and away into the wind shot the Molly Swash, fore- 
reaching famously in stays, and, of course, gaining 
so much on her true course. In a minute she was 
round, and filled on the other tack. Spike was now 
so near the land, that he could perceive the tide was 
beginning to aid him, and that his weatherly set was 
getting to be considerable. Delighted at this, he 
walked aft, and told Mulford to go about again as 
soon as the vessel had sufficient way to make sure 
of her in stays. The mate inquired if he did not think 
the revenue people might suspect something, unless 
they stood further out toward mid-channel, but 
Spike reminded_him that they would be apt to think 
the schooner was working up under the southern 
shore because the ebb first made there. This reason 
satisfied Mulford, and, as soon as they were half 
way between the bluff and the steamer, the Swash 
was again tacked, with her head to the former. This 
Mmanceuvre was executed when the brig was about 
two hundred yards from the steamer, a distance that 
was sufficient to preserve, under all the circum- 
stances, the disguise she had assumed. 

~“*They do not suspect us, Harry !’’ whispered 
Spike to his mate. ‘‘ We shall get to windward of 
’em, as sartain as the breeze stands. That boatin’ 
gentleman might as well have staid at home, as for 
any good his hurry done him or his employers !” 

‘¢ Whom do you suppose him to be, Capt. Spike?” 

‘¢ Who ?—a feller that lives by his own wicked 
deeds. No matter who he is. An informer, per- 
haps. At any rate, he is not the man to outwit the 
Molly Swash, and her old, stupid, foolish master 
and owner, Stephen Spike. Luff, Mr. Mulford, luff. 
Now’’s the time to make the most of your leg—luff 
her up and shake her. She is setting to windward 
fast, the ebb is sucking along that bluff like a boy at 
a molasses hogshead. All she can drift on this tack 
is clear gain; there is no hurry, so long as they are 
asleep aboard the steamer. That’s it—make a half- 
board at once, but take care and not come round. 
As soon as we are fairly clear of the bluff, and open 
the bay that makes up behind it, we shall get the 
wind more to the southward, and have a fine long 
leg for the next stretch.” 

Of course Mulford obeyed, throwing the brig up 
into the wind, and allowing her to set to windward, 
but filling again on the same tack, as ordered. This, 
of course, delayed her progress toward the land, 
and protracted the agony, but it carried the vessel in 
the direction she most wished to go, while it kept 








her not only end onto the steamer, but in a line 
with the bluff, and consequently in the position most 
favorable to conceal her true character. Presently, 
the bay mentioned, which was several miles deep, 
opened darkly toward the south, and the wind came 
directly out of it, or more to the southward. At 
this moment the Swash was near a quarter of a mile 
from the steamer, and all that distance dead to wind- 
ward of her, as the breeze came out of the bay. 
Spike tacked his vessel himself now, and got her 
head up so high that she brought the steamer on her 
lee quarter, and looked away toward the island 
which lies northwardly from the Point, and quite 
near to which all vessels of any draught of water 
are compelled to pass, even with the fairest winds. 

‘‘ Shake the reef out of the mainsail, Mr. Mul- 
ford,’”? said Spike, when the Swash was fairly in 
motion again on this advantageous tack. ‘‘ We 
shall pass well to windward of the steamer, and may 
as well begin to open our cloth again.” 

‘Ts it not a little too soon, sir?’? Mulford ven- 
tured to remonstrate; ‘‘ the reef is a large one, and 
will make a great difference in the size of the sail.” 

‘“‘ They ’ll not see it at this distance. No, no, sir, 
shake out the reef, and sway away on the topgallant- 
mast rope; I’m for bringing the Molly Swash into 
her old shape again, and make her look handsome 
once more.” 

‘¢Do you dress the brig, as well as undress her, 
o’ nights, Capt. Spike?” inquired the ship-master’s 
relict, a little puzzled with this fickleness of purpose. 
**] do not believe my poor Mr. Budd ever did that.” 

‘*Fashions change, madam, with the times—ay, 
ay, sir—shake out the reef, and sway away on that 
mast-rope, boys, as soon as you have manned it. 
We ’ll convart our schooner into a brig again.” 

As these orders were obeyed, of course, a general 
bustle now took place. Mulford soon had the reef 
out, and the sail distended to the utmost, while the 
topgallant-mast was soon up and fidded. The next 
thing was to sway upon the fore-yard, and get that 
into its place. The people were busied at this duty, 
when a hoarse hail came across the water on the 
heavy night air. 

** Brig ahoy !” was the call. 

‘“Swey upon that fore-yard,” said Spike, un- 
moved by this summons—“ start it, start it at once.” 

‘‘ The steamer hails us, sir,”’ said the mate. 

‘* Not she. She is hailing a brig; we are a 
schooner yet.” 

A moment of active exertion succeeded, during 
which the fore-yard went into its place. Then came 
a second hail. 

** Schooner, ahoy !’’ was the summons this time. 

' ** The steamer hails us again, Capt. Spike.’ 

‘‘'The devil a bit. We’rea brig now, and she 
hails a schooner. Come, boys, bestir yourselves, 
and get the canvas on Molly for’ard. Loose the 
fore-course before you quit the yard there, then up 
aloft and loosen every thing you can find.” 

All was done as ordered, and done rapidly, as is 
ever the case on board a well ordered vessel when 
there is occasion for exertion. That occasion now 
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appeared to exist in earnest, for while the men were 
sheeting home the topsail a flash of light illuminated 
the scene, when the roar of a gun came booming 
across the water, succeeded by the very distinct 
whistling of its shot. We regret that the relict of 
the late Capt. Budd did not behave exactly as became 
a ship-master’s widow, under fite. Instead of re- 
maining silent and passive, even while frightened, 
as was the case with Rose, she screamed quite as 
loud as she had previously done that very day in 
Hell-Gate. It appeared to Spike, indeed, that prac- 
tice was making her perfect ; and, as for Biddy, the 
spirit of emulation became so powerful in her bosom, 
that, if any thing, she actually outshrieked her mis- 
tress. Hearing this, the widow made a second 
effort, and fairly recovered the ground some might 
have fancied she had lost. 

‘‘Oh! Captain Spike,” exclaimed the agitated 
widow, ‘‘ do not—do not, if you love me, do not let 
them fire again !” 

‘* How am I to help it !”’ asked the captain, a good 
deal to the point, though he overlooked the essential 
fact, that, by heaving-to, and waiting for the 
steamer’s boat to board him, he might have pre- 
vented a second shot, as completely as if he had the 
ordering of the whole affair. No second shot was 
fired, however. As it afterward appeared, the 
screams of Mrs. Budd and Biddy were heard on 
board the steamer, the captain of which, naturally 
enough, supposing that the slaughter must be terrible 
where such cries had arisen, was satisfied with the 
mischief he had already done, and directed his 
people to secure their gun and goto the capstan- 
bars, in order to help lift the anchor. In a word, 
the revenue vessel was getting under way, man-of- 
war fashion, which means somewhat expeditiously. 

Spike understood the sounds that reached him, 
among which was the call of the boatswain, and he 
bestirred himself accordingly. Experienced as he 
was in chases and all sorts of nautical artifices, he 
very well knew that his situation was sufficiently 
critical. It would have been so, with a steamer at 
his heels, in the open ocean; but, situated as he 
was, he was compelled to steer but one course, and 
to accept the wind on that course as it might offer. 
If he varied at all in his direction it was only in a 
trifling way, though he did make some of these 
variations. Every moment was now precious, 
however, and he endeavored to improve the time to 
the utmost. He knew that he could greatly outsail 
the revenue vessel, under canvas, and some time 
would be necessary to enable her to get up her 
steam ; half an hour at the very least. On that half 
hour, then, depended the fate of the Molly Swash. 

‘¢ Send the booms on the yards, and set stun’sails 
at once, Mr. Mulford,” said Spike, the instant the 
more regular canvas was spread forward. ‘ This 
wind will be free enough for all but the lower 
stun’sail, and we must drive the brig on.” 

“ Are we not looking up too high, Capt. Spike ? 
The Stepping-Stones are ahead of us, sir.” 

**T know that very well, Mulford. But it’s nearly 
high water, and the brig’s in light trim, and we may 


rub and go. By making a short cut here, we shall 
gain a full mile on the steamer; that mile may 
save us.” 

**Do you really think it possible to get away from 
that craft, which can always make a fair wind of it, 
in these narrow waters, Capt. Spike ?” 

** One do n’t know, sir. Nothin’ is done without 
tryin’, and by tryin’ more is often done than was 
hoped for. I have a scheme in my head, and Provi- 
dence may favor me in bringing it about.” 

Providence! The religionist quarrels with the 
philosopher if the latter happen to remove this in- 
terposition of a higher power, even so triflingly as 
by the intervention of secondary agencies, while 
the biggest rascal dignifies even his success. by such 
phrases as Providential aid! But it is not surprising 
men should misunderstand terms, when they make 
such sad confusion in the acts which these terms are 
merely meant to represent. Spike had his Provi- 
dence as well as a priest, and we dare say he often 
counted on its succor, with quite as rational grounds 
of dependence as many of the pharisees who are 
constantly exclaiming, ‘‘ The Temple of the Lord, 
the Temple of the Lord are these.” 

Sail was made on board the Swash with great 
rapidity, and the brig made a bold push at the 
Stepping-Stones. Spike was a capital pilot. He 
insisted if he could once gain sight of the spar that 
was moored on those rocks for a buoy, he should 
run with great confidence. The two lights were 
of great assistance, of course, but the revenus 
vessel could see these lights as well as the brig, and 
she, doubtless, had an excellent pilot on board. By 
the time the studding-sails were set on board the 
Swash, the steamer was aweigh, and her long line 
of peculiar sails became visible. Unfortunately for 
men who were ina hurry, she lay so much within 
the bluff as to get the wind scant, and her com- 
mander thought it necessary to make a stretch over 
to the southern shore, before he attempted to lay his 
course. When he was ready to tack, an operation 
of some time with a vessel of her great length, the 
Swash was barely visible in the obscurity, gliding 
off upon a slack bowline, at a rate which nothing 
but the damp night air, the ballast-trim of the vessel, 
united to her excellent sailing qualities, could have 
produced with so light a breeze. 

The first half hour took the Swash completely out 
of sight of the steamer: In that time, in truth, by 
actual superiority in sailing, by her greater state of 
preparation, and by the distance saved by a bold 
navigation, she had gained fully a league on her 
pursuer. But, while the steamer had lost sight of 
the Swash, the latter kept the former in view, and 
that by means of a signal that was very portentous. 
She saw the light of the steamer’s chimneys, and 
could form some opinion of her distance and position. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the Swash 
passed the light at Sands’ Point, close in with the 
land. The wind stood much as it had been. If 
there was a change at all, it was half a point more 
to the southward, and it was a little fresher. Such 
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water, quite eight knots out of his craft, and he 
made his calculations thereon. As yet, and possibly 
for half an hour longer, he was gaining, and might 
hope to continue to gain on the steamer. ‘Then her 
turn would come. Though no great traveler, it was 
not to be expected that, favored by smooth water 
and the breeze, her speed would be less than ten 
knots, while there was no hope of increasing his own 
without an increase of the wind. He might be five 
miles in advance, or six at the most; these six 
miles would be overcome in three hours of steaming, 
to a dead certainty, and they might possibly be over- 
come much sooner. It was obviously necessary to 
resort to some other experiment than that of dead 
sailing, if an escape was to be effected. 

The Sound was now several miles in width, and 
Spike, at first, proposed to his mate, to keep off dead 
before the wind, and by crossing over to the north 
shore, let the steamer ‘pass ahead; and continue a 
bootless chase to the eastward. Several vessels, 
however, were visible in the middle of the passage, 
at distances varying from one to three miles, and 
Mulford pointed out the hopelessness of attempting 
to cross the sheet of open water, and expect to 
go unseen by the watchful eyes of the revenue 
people. 

“What you say is true enough, Mr. Mulford,” 
answered Spike, after a moment of profound reflec- 
tion, ‘and every foot that they come nearer, the 
less will be our chance. But here is Hempstead 
Harbor a few leagues ahead; if we can reach that 
before the blackguards close we may do well enough. 
It is a deep bay, and has high land to darken the 
view. I don’t think the brig could be seen at mid- 
night by any thing outside, if she was once fairly up 
that water a mile or two.” 

‘¢' That is our chance, sir!’ exclaimed Mulford 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Ay, ay, I know the spot, and every 
thing is favorable—try that, Capt. Spike; I'll answer 
for it that we go clear.” : 

Spike did try it. For a considerable time longer 
he stood on, keeping as close to the land as he 
thought it safe to run, and carrying every thing that 
would draw. But the steamer was on his heels, 
evidently gaining fast. Her chimneys gave out 





flames, and there was every sign that her people 
were in earnest. To those on board the Swash these 
flames seemed to draw nearer each instant, as in- 
deed was the fact, and just as the breeze came 
fresher out of the opening in the hills, or the low 
mountains, which surround the place of refuge in 
which they designed to enter, Mulford announced 
that by aid of the night-glass he could distinguish 
both sails and hull of their pursuer. Spike took a 
look, and throwing down the instrument, in a way 
to endanger it, he ordered the studding-sails taken 
in. The men went aloft like cats, and worked as if 
they could stand in air. In a minute or two the 
Swash was under what Mrs. Budd might have 
called her ‘attacking’? canvas, and was close by 
the wind, looking on a good leg well up the harbor. 
The brig seemed to be conscious of the emergency, 
and glided ahead at capital speed. In five minutes 
she had shut in the flaming chimneys of the steamer. 
In five minutes more Spike tacked, to keep under 
the western side of the harbor, and out of sight as 
long as possible, and because he thought the breeze 
drew down fresher where he was than more out in 
the bay. 

All now depended on the single fact whether the 
brig had been seen from the steamer or not, before 
she hauled into the bay. If seen, she had probably 
been watched; if not seen, there were strong 
grounds for hoping that she might still escape. 
About a quarter of an hour after Spike hauled up, 
the burning chimneys came again into view. The 
brig was then half a league within the bay, witha 
fine dark back-ground of hills to throw her into 
shadow. Spike ordered every thing taken in but 
the trysail, under which the brig was left to set 
slowly over toward the western side of the harbor. 
He now rubbed his hands with delight, and pointed 
out to Mulford the circumstance that the steamer 
kept on her course directly athwart the harbor’s 
mouth! Had she seen the Swash no doubt she 
would have turned into the bay also. Nevertheless, 
an anxious ten minutes succeeded, during which the © 
revenue vessel steamed fairly past, and shut in her 
flaming chimneys again by the eastern headlands of 
the estuary. [To be continued. 
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MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. 





BY J. S. BELL, M.D. 





Music sure is Moonlight’s sister, 
Or the twain must wedded be ; 
For, as when Endymion kissed her, 
Dian smiles on harmony. 


Music, every ear entrancing, 
May the noon-day hour control ; 
But, o’er moon-lit waters dancing, 
Melody enslaves the soul. 


Music, ancient authors tell us, 
Is to Phebus close allied ; 

But the god might well be jealous, 
Hearing her by Luna’s side. 





Music, too, doth Cupid cherish, 
For she is the nurse of Love ; 

And no infant passions perish, 
Blessed by Dian from above. 


Music breaks the maiden’s slumbers ; 
Moonlight lends its kindred charms ; 

Vanquished by the magic numbers, 
Sinks she in her lover’s arms. 


Music, then, is Moonlight’s sister, 
Or the twain so well agree, 

Thoughts of Cynthia, when we ’ve missed her, 
Mar the sweetest harmony. 
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BY ENNA DUVAL,. 





** Poor Moth ! thy form my own resembles, 
Me, too, a restless asking mind 
Hath sent on far and weary rambles, 
To seek the good I ne’er shall find.” 


Tue above lines, from Carlyle’s Tragedy of the 
** Night Moth,” have haunted me from childhood, 
and truly they were a foreshadowing of my own 
future. Long and weary have been the rambles my 
restless, asking mind hath gone on, and, from my 
early years—from the days which are spent by most 
girls in happy thoughtlessness— 

* All the mystery of Being, 
Hath upon my spirit pressed ; 


Thoughts which, like the Deluge wanderer, 
Found no place of rest.” 


Every worldly advantage that a woman could 
possess, to make life bright and joyous, was be- 
stowed upon me. I was an only and idolized child, 
of wealthy parents—superior in mind, and beautiful 
in person. No vanity is gratified by saying this of 
myself. I have long since ceased to value—indeed, 
I do not think I ever valued myself for these gifts 
of mind and body. I always looked on them as 
mere natural parts of my being—necessary as the 
air I breathed. My earliest associations were with 
natures highly refined and intellectual. From in- 
fancy the greatest care was taken with my educa- 
tion. Never one moment was my bodily or mental 
culture neglected—and I was fortunately situated 
with regard to the directors of my mind. 

The first years of my parents’ married life were 
spent in Europe. While in Italy, my mother be- 
came acquainted and intimate with an Italian Re- 
ligieuse. When my mother and father returned 
home, this lady, with a little band of sisterhood, re- 
solved to come to America, and establish themselves 
there. They came over in the same vessel that bore 
my parents and myself. I was then quite young—a 
little, toddling prattler. The superieure was very 
fond of me, and devoted much of her time to me 
during the passage. 

‘‘ This child,” said she, one day, addressing my 
parents, ‘“‘ you must place under my charge. Let 
me have the pleasure of carrying out in her educa- 
tion a favorite theory of female culture, which I 
have nursed in my fancy. Though not professing 
my Blessed Faith, still neither of you are opposed to 
it. Do not object to her being brought up init. I 
will promise to make no narrow-minded bigot of 
her—she shall be a companion for you. With the 
blessing of Heaven on my endeavors, she shall pos- 
sess a highly cultivated mind, tempered and go- 
verned by the principles of religious love and 
charity.” 

They consented, and my future life was divided 








between my parents and ‘‘Signora Madre,” as 
some of the sisters taught me to call the superieure. 
Faithfully did she perform her self-imposed task, 
for which she was well qualified, possessing a mind 
of the highest order, and acquirements surprisingly 
numerous. Quite a large school was kept in the 
establishment, for they were of an Ursuline order— 
but I was the signora’s especial charge—to the care 
of my education did she devote herself, principally 
after her religious duties were attended to—and 
upon the rest of the sisterhood did the duties of the 
school devolve. My life passed from girlhood with- 
out a real cause for care or sorrow. My occupa- 
tions were varied, and Signora Madre watched, as a 
skillful gardener does a rare and costly plant, every 
movement and variation in my mind. Never was I 
allowed to weary—relaxation was given by change, 
and the acquirement of knowledge was made de- 
lightful tome. I repaid, by my rapid advancement, 
all her care and attention. She was a fine linguist, 
and to her patience and nice precision of pronuncia- 
tion was I indebted for the facility and purity with 
which I spoke fluently the principal continental 
languages, 

In afier years, when mingling much with the 
world, great doubt was expressed constantly as to 
what country I owed my birth, so purely and ccr- 
rectly did I converse in the languages of Germany, 
France, Spain and Italy—to a nicety had I caught 
the idioms and peculiarities of either tongue. 

Music was a passion with me, and Signora Madre 
was well qualified in that branch to make me a pro- 
ficient. She hada brother, Leonardo Vellini, who 
was famous in Naples as a musician. He had been 
particularly successful in training singers for the 
opera. Many a prima donna, whose star had risen 
and set in Europe, as ill health, or a fortunate mar- 


riage or settlement hastened its setting, owed the 


good management and flexibility of her voice to the 
Maestro Vellini’s careful lessons. Signora Madre 
had been remarkable in youth for the richness and 
melody of her voice, and, as well as her brother, had 
had an excellent musical education. She had been 
devoted from infancy by her parents to the church, 
and had been a great ornament in girlhood to the 
convent where she was placed. Crowds of musical 
connoisseurs used to flock from far and wide, to 
hear the voice of the young nun in the chapel ser- 
vice—and for many years I can remember her rich 
contralto voice leading the choir in the convent 
chapel at the daily offices. I think she took more 
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pride in my musical progress than in any other 
branch. With earnestness she watched every varia- 
tion of tone in my voice. She wrote to her brother, 
Vellini, for exercises and advice. Often, after I had 
executed a fine and difficult passage with credit to 
myself, her whole form: would seem dilated with en- 
thusiasm—and the only praise I remember watching 
for, would be to catch the murmured ejaculation— 

‘* Oh, if Leonardo could only hear her !” 

At seventeen, [ entered general society with my 
parents—not considering my studies completed by 
any means, or my visits to Signor Madre at an end. 
On the contrary, part of my time during the year 
was gladly and willingly given to her, and daily a 
portion of my hours was from habit devoted to 
study. Though young, I was mentally very far ad- 
vanced—so careful had been my training. My 
beauty, wealth and accomplishments, of course, 
attracted many admirers—but I never remember 
feeling the slightest emotion of tenderness for any 
one of the devoted lovers who bowed at my shrine. 
I think my mother and Signor Madre would have 
been pleased to see me properly married. I think 
they were a little disappointed when, after three or 
four years in the world, I still remained unmarried. 
Not so my father—each offer, however advantage- 
ous, that I refused, gratified him. Mothers feel so 
differently from fathers on this subject—they wish 
to see their daughters married—that is, if their 
own wedded life has been as my mother’s was— 
prosperous. They have become so dependent on a 
husband for every thing in life, they tremble at the 
possibility of their girls being left self-dependent. 
It seemed unnatural to my mother that I should re- 
main thus heart-proof to love and admiration—and 
poor Signora Madre began wisely in her innocent 
head to question whether the carrying out of her 
mental,theory in my education had not ossified my 
heart. How we all laughed when she expressed, 
half-playfully, half-earnestly, to us this fear. 

I enjoyed myself but little in society. I was but 
passively happy, though possessed of so many ad- 
vantages, and I never remember accomplishing 
any one thing in life that satisfied me—the realiza- 
tion did not equal the anticipation. In study, there 
was a wide field, it is true, for my restless spirit, 
and my only comfort was in the consciousness that 
there were yet oceans and oceans of knowledge un- 
traversed by me—that as yet my little mental skiff 
had only been frolicking in the breakers near shore. 
Inferior in mind as my parents and Signora Madre 
were, there was a wide difference between my 
thoughts and theirs. Their quiet natures would 
have been startled, had they known the unsatisfied 
yearning that dwelt within me. I wished for a 
wider sphere of action, and though to them a model 
of a calm, elegant, refined woman— 


‘Deeper than the gilded surface, 
Had my wakeful vision seen ; 
Farther than the narrow present, 

Had my journeyings been. 


“] mid Life’s empty noises 
Heard the solemn steps of Time, 
And the low, mysterious voices 
Of another clime.” 
25 





But I loved them too deeply and dearly to annoy 
and bewilder them with my vague, restless fancies, 
and I quietly yielded to the burden my uneasy spirit 
imposed upon me. I did not repine or torment my- 
self with imaginary, worldly troubles—but I felt 
that there was nothing in life, so far as | had seen 
of it, that gratified my spirit, or realized my expec- 
tations. In my girlhood-world I used to surround 
myself with the brilliant little shapes my fancy con- 
jured around me—they with their fairy, sprightly 
forms, hovered o’er me with delicious soul-music— 
making every-day Life melodious—but here, in the 
out-of-door, real world, these Ariel shapes were 
transformed into Calibans—hideous imps, that with 
gibes and chatterings, dragged my poor, fainting 
Spirit into the depths of despondency. I murmured 
inwardly—what is gained by this struggle ?—and, 
though so young, my heart turned, wearied and 
listless, from the world’s enjoyments. I saw that 
my parents were proud of me—that Signora Madre 
looked with satisfaction upon her work, and felt 
that she had indeed accomplished much—and from 
them I studiously concealed these inner question- 
ings—this inner unrest. I said to myself—‘ Peace, 
be still—quiet and rest shall surely come to thee by 
patient waiting.” 

Could I have given vent to these feelings in lan- 
guage, I might have found occupation—but this gift, 
with all my superiority of intellect, was denied to 
me. These words, of Jean Paul, often recurred to 
me— 

‘*« There are so many tender and holy fancies fly- 
ing about in our inner world, which, like angels, 
can never assume the body of’ an outward act—so 
many rich and lovely flowers spring up, which bear 
no seed, that it is a happiness poetry was invented, 
which receives into its limbs all these incorporeal 
spirits, and the perfume of all these flowers.”’ 

I, alas! was unable to give utterance to my 
thoughts. I could neither communicate nor mature 
them. They were not thoughts—they were but the 
phantoms of thoughts that haunted my inner being. 

Uneventful passed my days, and I looked for no 
change, when aterrible and fearful one came, which 
Thad not anticipated would happen for years. I 
lost both.of my parents. They were so young look- 
ing—so well in health—that I never dreamed of 
their death, and illy could I bear with the sudden 
sorrow. 

We had been spending the summer in visiting the 
Northern Lakes—those wonderful inland seas of 
America—and had lingered too Jate in the season. 
That terrible sickness, the Lake Fever, peculiar to 
the countries bordering on the Lakes, in the fall of 
the year, seized us. My parents fell victims to it— 
I alone recovered—but to what a desolate existence 
I returned. Gladly, willingly would I have died— 
and earnestly did 1 pray to Heaven to take me like- 
wise. Life had always been wearisome—for their 
happiness I had alone borne with existence. Fer- 
vently I prayed for death—but death came not, and 
Irose from my bed of sickness half broken-hearted 


| and alone in the world—no, not quite alone, for 
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there remained to me Signora Madre, and to her 
kind, almost maternal affection, did I fly for sym- 
pathy—I will not say consolation—for consolation 
was not for me—no human being could comfort 
me. 

Signora Madre suffered deeply, likewise, at the 
death of my parents—they had been so long her 
friends—so warmly attached to them was she, that 
her grief was intense for their loss. With fearful 
anticipations I noticed a change in her appearance, 
after the first months of my violent mourning had 
passed. I had been so blinded by my trouble, that I 

ad not noted how she was worn by it. 

What a new burst of sorrow I gave vent to when 
I first discovered these syniptoms of disease in her. 
The sunken eye, hollow cheek, and quick, dry 
cough, all filled my mind with horror. And she, 
too, would die, I said—all, all in life is to be torn 
from me—why am I thus visited ? 

' With anxious forebodings I made her seek advice 
—a change of climate was deemed decidedly neces- 
sary by her physicians—native air, they said, might 
do much toward her restoration, and, for the first 
time in many years, she visited her beautiful Italian 
home. I accompanied her, of course, for she was 
now my all in life, and with anxious hopes we bade 
adieu to my native land. My own health was deli- 
cate, and I likewise needed the change of scene and 
clime. By my parents’ death I had come into pos- 
session of an immense estate. On leaving, I put my 
affairs in the hands of the trusty agent who had for 
many years attended to my father’s business, and 
likewise left directions that in case of my death, if I 
should see no reason to make further disposition of 
my property, the half of it should be given to the 
sisterhood of which my Signora Madre was the 
superieure—the remainder devoted to the support of 
a charitable orphan institution, for which I felt 
great interest, and toward which I already con- 
tributed a large part of my income. 

We reached Italy, and my beloved friend soon 
gave evidence by her elastic tread and brightened 
eye that the change had benefitted her. We both of 
us found some consolation for our grief in the enjoy- 
ments we experienced in breathing the delicious air, 
and gazing on the serene skies and beautiful scenes 
of Italy. Each was anxious for the other, and each 
rejoiced in the symptoms of returning health that 
glowed on the other’s cheeks and beamed in the 
eyes. 

At some distance from Naples dwelt the Maestro 
Vellini, almost in complete seclusion. Poor man! 
he, too, had met with great troubles—his darling 
wife anda whole troop of charming children had 
been taken from him one by one—there alone re- 
mained to him a niece of his wife, whom he had 
adopted, and was endeavoring to lighten the mo- 
ments made heavy by sorrow and loneliness in cul- 
tivating the magnificent voice which this young girl 
possessed. As it unfolded its richness, the visions 
of his youth floated before him, and he again felt 
recalled to the world. He saw before him in fancy 
the greatest singer in Europe, and while listening to 





the rich modulations of her melodious voice, he 
dwelt on scenes of triumph, and fancied he saw the 
whole musical world at Eulalie’s feet. Iwas very 
much affected with her appearance when I first 
met with her. I was expressing my admiration of 
her extreme beauty when the blush was called to my 
cheeks by the surprised remarks of the signora and 
her brother upon our great resemblance to each 
other. I have already said I was beautiful—it was 
not possible for me to be ignorant of it, but I never 
could believe myself to be so transcendently lovely 
as was Eulalie—nor was I—to those who loved us 
both, some. slight resemblance of feature or form 
might have made them imagine a likeness—but 
surely, surely, I never could have been so beautiful 
as was that young creature. As I looked on her for 
the first time the description of Liane, in Jean Paul’s 
Titan, came tomy memory. We had surprised her 
at her music. She was clothed in white, standing 
by a window opening to the ground, unconscious of 
our approach—one delicate hand rested on a music 
stand beside her—only the tips of the fingers, as did 
Liane’s on the balcony. Like Albano, I stood en- 
tranced before this vision of beauty, and could not 
refrain from repeating aloud to Signora Madre the 
very words from Titan— 

“The young, open, serene Madonna brow, on 
which none of the world’s disturbances had traced a 
furrow or thrown a shade—and the small, delicately 
arched eyebrow—and the face like a perfect pearl, 
oval and white—and the loosened locks lying on the 
lilies of the valley at her heart—and the slender, 
graceful form, which, with her white garments, 
gave a diviner air to her beauty—and the ideal still- 
ness of her whole being, as she stood resting only 
her fingers, and not her arm, on the balcony, as if 
the Psyche only hovered over the lily bell of her 
body, and shook or bowed it never—and the large 
dark eyes, which, while her head sank a little, un- 
closed with inexpressible beauty, and seemed to 
lose themselves in dreams, and in distant plains 
glowing with red.” 

‘See! dear Madre,” I exclaimed, ‘is it not 
Liane’s self !” 

Such was Eulalie—beautiful vision !—she comes 
before me now, as [ recall her in my memory, and 
tears fill my eyes as I think of her pure spirit. She 
was some three or four years my junior, but had it 
not been for the difference in height, there would not 
have been any apparent diffegence in our ages. I 
did not look near so old as I was, but was much 
taller, almost a head, and my form was fuller than 
Eulalie’s. She was as a child in spirit, gentle, 
yielding and confiding. Her position in life had 
been isolated—her aunt and cousins had died during 
her childhood, and her uncle had been so averse to 
society, that until our arrival, her only companions 
had been her birds and her flowers—music her prin- 
cipal occupation. Only a year before had Vellini 
become possessed with the idea of preparing her for 
the stage, although her early musical education had 
well fitted her for it, and to gratify her unele’s wish, 
she devoted herself to operatic music with great ear- 
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nestness. The connoisseurs in the musical world 


’ were at thattime in anxious expectation of the rising 


of some great musical star—awaiting the appearance 
of some prima donna who should realize their tecol- 
lections of those peerless mistresses of song gone 
before—Grisi had been in her prime when my mo- 
ther had visited Europe at the time of her marriage— 
but that gorgeous sun had set. The bewitching, fas- 
cinating German songstress, Jenny Lind, who had 
led all Europe captive for so many years, was in 
the wane—the mere wreck of a great singer. The 
curse of mediocrity seemed to rest upon all the pub- 
lic singers in Europe. There was not one amongst 
them on whom the mantle of these wonderful vocal- 
ists could descend, and great was the lamentation 
expressed. ‘‘ And I,” said Vellini, with exultation, 
‘“*] shall be the one to procure this great gem. Eu- 
lalie shall be all that Grisi or Jenny Lind ever were 
in their palmiest days.” 

Eulalie had breathed, as it were, a musical atmos- 
phere from her childhood. She was a fine instru- 
mental performer, as well as a charming vocalist, 
and as one looked at and listened to her, one could 
not wonder at the old man’s enthusiastic expecta- 
tions. I had been with Eulalie but a little while 
ere I discovered that the nervous anxiety which 
filled her being—the enthusiastic interest with which 
she gave herself up, soul and body, to her studies, 
was too much for her constitution to bear. Already 
she gave evidences of failing health, and not until 
frequent and fearful fainting fits ensued, arising 
from the complete exhaustion of her frame, could I 
convince her uncle and her of the justice of my 
fears. She desisted from her incessant practisings 
for awhile, but her mind was so wrought on by her 
uncle’s ambitious visions, that the cessation from 
study was more painful than the exertion, and I was 
about proposing a journey for us all, to relieve her 
over-taxed mind, when a sudden and alarming 
change took place in Signora Madre’s health. Her 
apparent restoration, which had put to rest all my 
fears for her, was but superficial—she sunk rapidly 
from day to day. My lamentations—my earnest, 
wild prayers to Heaven, were of no avail. She 
died—my last loved one on earth. Months of in- 
tense grief ensued to me, and life seemed indeed a 
desert. 

As I gradually aroused myself, I could not help 
remarking the sad change that had taken place in 
the meanwhile in poor Eulalie. Her uncle was al- 
most wild with apprehension, and well might he 
be—Eulalie was dying. Beautiful was the appear- 
ance of her sickness—she lingered from month to 
month, gradually fading like a bent flower. The 
Psyche had at last bowed the lily-bell of her body. 
Although it was sad to see so young and gifted a 
creature going into her grave, thus step by step, 
still she made even the approach to death lovely. 
Music was her only source of pleasure, and we sung 
hour after hour together. As her strength failed and 
her voice weakened, I sang alone to her, with her 
uncle accompanying on the instrument. I studied 
carefully all her pieces—all her favorite characters, 





and endeavored to cheer her last moments by repre- 
senting them before her. My plan was successful, 
and she seemed to lose all recollection of her ap- 
proaching death in the enjoyment she took in my 
exhibitions. She entered with interest into my re- 
presentations, and made many excellent criticisms 
on my conception of the characters—admiring the 
beauties, and pointing out, with judgment and taste, 
my defects. So great was her interest, that I did not 
feel surprised at a request—an earnest wish which 
she at last gave utterance to, a little while before her 
death ;—it was that I might supply her place to her 
uncle, that he might, notwithstanding her death, see 
the realization of his wishes, and be the one to give 
to the musical world the great cantatrice so anxiously 
prayed for. At first I felt startled at the wish, but 
the more I thought of it, the more willingly I looked 
on the plan. Her uncle entered into it with interest. 
So careful had been the training of my voice—so 
beautiful and rich was it, that I was equally as well 
qualified as Eulalie. My mental attainments ren- 
dered me superior to her, and I at last yielded to 
their earnest entreaties. The delight she exhibited 
at my consent, made me feel satisfied that I had 
overcome my first repugnance. 

‘* One more request, Adela,” said she. ‘‘ Appear 
under my name—successful you will surely be—as 
‘ Eulalie Vellini’ triumph, and give me your name 
in death.” 

There was something so wild and fanciful to me 
in the request, and the appearance of Eulalie more- 
over, at the time, that made me consent with less 
of unwillingness than might have been expected. 
Her eyes were lit up with a feverish gleam—her 
cheek bright with the hectic flush, and her lovely 
lips just half parted, awaited my reply with anxiety. 
Beautiful enthusiast ! I could have yielded any thing 
to her, and with strange feelings I hastened to make 
preparations for my apparent approaching death. I 
wrote my will, and a farewell letter of directions to 
my agent. I now wished to make a different dis- 
position of my estate—into three parts didI now 
desire to divide it; the two parts to be devoted as 
devised by my former will, the third part to be given 
to Eulalie Vellini. 

She died—poor Eulalie! and we laid her in the 
grave, blessed creature! Her soul had descended 
from heaven as a blossom—like the bud of the Cape 
jessamine, heavy with its approaching fragrance, it 
had fallen to the earth before it had fairly opened. 
Strange feelings mingled with my grief for her death 
—and when I heard it announced as my death—as 
the death of Adela Lisle—a chill sensation of awe 
crept over me—I was, as it were, mourning for 
myself—and yet, after the first shock had passed 
over, the very oddity of it gave me a kind of sad 
pleasure. I was really alone inlife. My father and 
mother had had no near living relatives—those I 
possessed were far removed, and with whom I had 
had but little communication. None but mere 
acquaintances were left to me—those who would 
have grieved over my death were gone, and the new 
scene opened before me seemed in its novelty to 
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afford some gratification to the restless yearning of 
my spirit. 

The maestro and myself traveled for some time 
after Eulalie’s death. We both needed relaxation 
and change. The fortune I had willed to myself 
was amply sufficient for our wants; the income of 
it being much more than I had ever in my most 
luxurious days devoted to my support; but, inde- 
pendent as I was of the necessity of following the 
profession I had so strangely chosen, I never 
dreamed of evading Eulalie’s request. We both 
looked on it as sacred. As Vellini’s niece was I 
introduced to the world; the great seclusion Eulalie 
had been reared in, and moreover the slight resem- 
blance between us, favored the substitution—and as 
his niece was I received. In private I sung re- 
peatedly. Vellini’s reputation, and the success 
which attended my exhibitions in the private 
musical cliques, caused great anticipations to be 
entertained for my public appearance. My ap- 
proaching déjut was hailed as the advent of a great 
musical wonder. My whole life—or rather poor 
Eulalie’s—was published in the papers of the day— 
the enrichment of myself, even, by the death of the 
young, gifted, beautiful American lady—all, all was 
told, and with sad smiles mingled with tears Vellini 
and I read it. So near true are most of the world’s 
stories. : 

Iat last appeared. I need not say that Eulalie’s 
expectations were verified—for my success has be- 
come a matter of history. It was indeed a triumph 
such as had not been witnessed for years. Nervously 
anxious was I, it is true, but Eulalie’s spirit seemed 
to hover around me Psyche-like, and through the 
most trying parts I could hear her pure, clear spirit- 
tones accompanying and sustaining me. No wonder 
I succeeded With such ah attendant angel. I was 
pronounced fully equal, if not superior, by the most 
severe Critics, to any singer, however great, on 
record. I attained the pinnacle of musical fame. 
My new existence pleased me—the constant variety 
attendant on it gave my restless spirit, for once, 
employment. Unable, as I have before said, to 
give utterance in language to my phantoms of 
thoughts, they could become corporeal in music. 1 
never would study a character that I could not feel 
intensely—my independence of my profession left 
me at liberty to choose. I personated only such 
characters as I could throw my whole soul into— 
characters which I could, for the time being, ima- 
gine that I really was. I loved my profession, and 
every duty of it was pleasant to me. How well I 
remember the rapture which filled my whole being 
wher performing in some favorite character. The 
rough, rude accompaniments necessarily attendant 
on scenic performances, with which I was sur- 
rounded, did not tend in the siightest degree to lessen 
my enthusiasm—every thing seemed glorified and 
elevated. It was not paint, tinsel or canvas to my 
eyes—all was reality. There was my only life— 
and the hours that intervened, when off the stage, 
were listless and weary—the stage was my world, 
and on it alone I existed during the years my intoxi- 


cation lasted. The adulation and heart-worship 
I received was of little value to me. Offers which 
would have gratified by their brilliancy mere worldly 
ambition, I turned aside from with loathing. Love, 
I only felt in my spirit-world—the realization of the 
idol created by my fancy I never met with in life— 
and I, who could personate on the stage the gentle, 
devoted being, glowing with the tenderest, most im- 
passioned love, with such truth as to move the most 
stoical and dlazé natures, presented myself in real 
life before them cold and passionless as the sculp- 
tor’s creations. 

Years passed in this charming new existence, and 
added to my own gratification was the sight of old 
Vellini’s proud pleasure—his ambition was gratified 
—a pupil of his would go down to posterity as the - 
queen of song. Good old man! I thanked Heaven 
for his gratification, if nothing else. After I had 
been on the stage a few years, I succeeded in gain- 
ing Vellini’s consent to visit America. He dreaded 
a return to my country, fearful that the remi- 
niscences it would recall might wean me from my 
profession ; but my assurances to the contrary, and, 
moreover, the enthusiastic fondness which I dis- 
played for it, induced him to close with offers re- 
peatedly urged upon him. In my native country, 
aye, in my native city, I appeared; and, for the 
first time since my désut, my voice faltered—no one 
however noted it but Vellini and myself—triumphant 
was my career—throughout the whole country I 
was received with enthusiasm. I revisited Signora 
Madre’s convent and sung the Mass service there, 
as I had when a girl, but they knew me only as the 
distinguished cantatrice, Eulalie Vellini. Most of 
the elder sisters were dead—a new superieure sup- 
plied the place of Signora Madre. They pointed 
out to me monuments erected in the convent 
grounds to the memory of Signora Madre and my- 
self—and the costly marbles I had placed over the 
graves of my parents. My virtues, my beauty, 
my rare attainments, and my early death were 
descanted upon before me by the gentle innocent 
sisters. I stood as one in dream-land, and the wild 
burst of grief I gave vent to was deemed strange by 
them, and attributed to the ungovernable feelings 
necessarily belonging to one of my profession. 
Vellini led me from such scenes of sorrow, and 
gently chid me for the sad indulgence. I returned 
to Europe without revealing my seGret, and con- 
tinued for a long while on the stage. I resolved not 
to leave it so long as Vellini lived, for it would have 
grieved the poor oldman. He died at last—quite 
old, and blessing me with his latest breath. Poor 
old soul! I believe IT was dearer to him than even 
the recollection of Eulalie. I had gratified his pride 
and ambition—had yielded always to his wishes, 
and surrounded his latter days with splendor. Long 
before his death I had become weary of my profes- 
sion—the novelty had passed from it—and my yearn- 
ing restless spirit began again to cry aloud. After 
his death I bade adieu to the stage,-in the very 
zenith of my fame, and sought in scenes of medita- 





tion and prayer to find that quiet which had been 
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denied to me through life. I did much good, I trust, 
with my immense estate. I endowed charitable 
institutions, and raised and benefitted many needy 
ones who were suffering from poverty—then, 
although yet in the summer of my life, I turned 
from the world, and resolved to end my days in the 
blest abode where I had passed the hours of my 





childhood. To the dear old convent I returned— 
there where I could look daily on the graves of my 
parents. Years have passed since, and at last, 


“In the gathered silence 
Of a calm and waiting frame, 
Light and wisdom, as from Heaven, 


To the seeker came.?? 
‘ 





THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


—_——— 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





A BURNING sky is o’er me, 
The sands beneath me glow, 

As onward, onward, wearily, 
In the sultry morn I go. 


From the dusty path there opens, 
Eastward, an unknown way ; 

Above its windings, pleasantly, 
The woodland branches play. 


A silvery brook comes stealing 
From the shadow of its trees, 

Where slender herbs of the forest stoop ~ 
‘Before the entering breeze. 


Along those pleasant windings 
I would my journey lay, 

Where the shade is cool and the dew of night 
Is not yet dried away. 


Path of the flowery woodland ! 
Oh whither dost thou lead, 
Wandering by grassy orchard grounds 
Or by the open mead? 


Goest thou by nestling cottage? 
Goest thou by stately hall, 





Where the broad elm droops, a leafy dome, 
And woodbines flaunt on the wall ? 


By steeps where children gather 
Flowers of the yet fresh year ? 
By lonely walks where lovers stray 

Till the tender stars appear ? 


Or haply dost thou linger 
On barren plains and t 

Or clamber the bold mountain’s side, 
Into the thinner air ? 


Where they who journey upward 
Walk in a weary track, : 
And oft upon the shady vale 
With longing eyes look back ? 


I hear a solemn murmur, 
And, listening to the sound, 

I know the voice of the mighty sea, 
Beating his pebbly bound. 


Dost thou, oh path of the woodland ! 
End where these waters roar, 

Like human life, on a trackless beach, 
With a boundless sea before ? 
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BY MRs. J. C. CAMPBELL. 





Turse are thy trophies, Ruin! pale wild flowers, 
And mantling ivy, mocking at decay— 

Recalling from the past those gorgeous hours 
When myriads owned proud Rome’s imperial sway. 

“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand !” 
Ages have passed, and yet the ruin fills 

With awe and wonder all who tread the land, 
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Whose glory shone on the Eternal Hills. 
Ages have passed, and broken columns lie 
Where conquerors thronged to see their captives die. 
Ages must pass, ere from thy queenly brow 
The diadem of beauty shall be torn— 
Earth’s mistress once—these crown thy ruins now, 
Where laurel-wreaths on kingly heads were worn! 
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A TRIP ACROSS 


THE CHANNEL. 


BY FRANCIS J. GRUND. 


PART II.—THE RETURN. 


Tue clock of the Bourse Royale had just struck 
five, andI hurried to the English restaurant of the 
Rue Richelieu—the only decent one of the kind in 
Paris—to eat the last morsel of food previous to my 
departure in the maile-poste for Boulogne. I could 
tell a few words to my friends who intend sojourn- 
ing in Paris, on the subject of dining: in the French 
metropolis ; but refrain. Those who are tired of 
eternally trifiag with their stomachs, by teazing 
them with puffs, b/ane-manges, ices, charlottes, and 
the never-ending sautés au vin de Champagne, will 
do well occasionally to try their hands again at a 
plain dish of roast beef, at ‘‘ The Shades,” and feel 
like renewing an old acquaint ice. One enjoys an 
old familiar dish almost as much as an old friend; 
and I should think * meanly of the heart of that 

m, who, afte a sojourn of 
vy-eaters, 


tears starting to his eyes at the 


snuine sirloin. Byron, treading the 
ad oe Byron and the Edinburgh Reviewers, but 
rished a true affection for plum-pudding. He 
devoted a whole week to the instruction of his 
Italian cook, to have a dish of that true emblem of 
English substance and pertinacity on his birth-day, 
and would, no doubt, have succeeded, had he not 
omitted to tell him to boil it in a bag. What 
must have been his disappointment when it was 
served upasasoup!! There was the poet reveling 
in the joyful reminiscences of his boyhood—full of 
radiant hope and fancy, grasping at the stars and 
forgetting all around him, except that variegated 
sweet national dish—a complete little world in itself 
—when lo! he discovered it in a state of chaos on 
his dinner-table! I will not harrow the feelings of 
my readers by an attempt to describe his; suffice 
it to say, that I can sympathize with them, having 
met with asimilar disenchantment at the restaurant’s 
I have just named. I called for roast-beef, and ex- 
pected to have a true slice of the rich golden fat and 
the velvety lean, with a coloring @ la gouache, 
changing gradually from a deep burnished brown 
near the surface, to a bright crimson in the centre; 
but I was not to be blessed with such a valedictory. 
The brute of a waiter brought me a piece of thickly 
cut tender-loin, LARDED !! 
‘Have you no English beef?” I demanded. 
‘*This is better than English beef,” he replied 
peevishly; “‘ it is du roshif Frangais a ? Anglaise.” 
Ido not remember whether I gave him reason to 





think me a real ‘‘ Godam,’’ but Iremember perfectly 
that I looked at him with the eyes of a basilisk, as I 
swallowed the greasy compound, and only regretted 
that they were not so deadly. 

I had no choice but to eat what was given me, or 
remain hungry until my arrival at Boulogne, as the 
malle-poste does not stop on the road, except for a 
minute to change horses. Once boxed up, you are 
not undone, except with the letter-bag, let the con- 
sequences be what they may. 

It was now half past five, and I had just time to 
take a citadine, and hurry to the grand bureau de 
postes, in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, where 
my fellow passengers, two in number, (the madle- 
poste can only accommodate three persons, besides 
the courier,) were already assembled, busily engaged 
in squeezing their luggage into the species of cabin 
with which those singular vehicles called post- 
chaises are provided. My traveling company con- 
sisted of @lady and her maid, both stock English, as 
appeared at once from their tall figures, handsome 
round necks, large arms, manly insteps, and that 
inimitable self-possession which is rarely the good 
fortune of a French woman, except you meet her in 
a drawing-room. The English are at home every- 
where, especially in France since the restoration; 
and it has become quite common for English women 
to travel all over the Continent, accompanied only 
by a female attendant. A thick black veil over a 
straw bonnet concealed the face of the lady, leaving 
me nothing from which to form an estimate of her 
beauty, except the perfect oval of her outline, and a 
delicately chiseled chin, not entirely hidden by that 
detestable curtain. The maid’s face was uncovered, 
and attracted considerable attention from the persons 
assembled in the spacious courtyard. It was full of 
animation, and, though slightly disfigured by pock- 
marks, agreeable in its ortions, With roguish 
blue eyes, and a profusiom@@f black curls to shade 
them, which gave her almost the appearance of a 
daughter of the Emerald Isle. I took great care not 
to let them perceive that I was any thing but French, 
knowing the (for the greatest part) well founded 
antipathy of English men and women for their own 
countrymen. 

‘* Are you sure you have not forgotten any thing ?”’ 
asked the lady in English. 

‘* Quite sure, ma’am,”’ answered the girl. 

‘* Did you put in the papers ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.”’ 

** And the drawings ?”’ 
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** Yes, ma’am.” 

‘‘And the visiting cards that remained in the 
basket on the table ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

** Did Count —— call while I was out?” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

** Did he leave any message ?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am.” 

‘¢ What was it ?” 

‘He said he should come here to bid you good- 
bye.” 

The lady (muttering) ‘“‘To avoid explanation.” 

Scarcely was this dialogue ended before an ele- 
gantly dressed fellow, with thin mustache, made his 
bow, and, shaking the lady by the fingers, made a 
coldly polite apology, in French, for not having been 
able to pay his respects sooner; having been all the 
time engaged in useless conversation with his father, 
who was a noble of Bonaparte’s making, of invete- 
rate prejudices against England, and in all other 
matters so strictly «2 homme d’ affaires as to actually 
refuse him the trifle of 20,000 francs, to accompany 
her to England, and to be happy there for awhile at 
least. 

The lady’s pride was touched, and she answered 
in the same unembarrassed strain, and in the most 
happy French that her English idiom could suggest, 
that she had no idea of taking him away from the 
sun of France, to roast him before an English sea- 
coal fire—that she knew beforehand that her country 
held out but few inducements for him 4o make it 
even his temporary residence, and that, on the 
whole, 1t was perhaps best that the Channel divided 
the two countries, which are opposed to each other 
in so many respects, that any attempt to bring them 
togejher, was sure to result in a still greater separa- 
tion. 

‘* Bun soaar,”’ she added, with great dignity, and 
made but one stride into the coach. The maid at- 
tempted to follow—but the facteur of the post office 
interfered. . 

‘The right corner seat in the hind coupé is re- 
tained by Mons. G.”’ he observed, in a tone half ex- 
planatory, half imperative. 

I remained silent, well knowing that not only all 
men, but also all women, and men and women re- 
spectively, are equal before the laws of France, the 
practice of giving the best seat to ladies being only 
established “in the wilds of barbarous America.” 
Besides, I had some @jjiosity to become better ac- 
quainted with the - the romance of which 
I had just witnessed the closing scene, and the com- 
pany of maids, under such circumstances, is always 
a bore. So I remained silent, abiding the decision of 
the court which was signally in my favor. 

The lady’s face being thickly veiled, I could not 
make out whether she was really distressed at the 
promised téte-d-téte ; but I had too much good sense 
to imagine any thing else; and, in consequence, 
squeezed myself quietly into the corner assigned me 
by the officer of the government. A mute inclina- 
tion of my head was all with which I ventured to 
salute the “ fair daughter’ of Albion—for so I pre- 





sumed she was from the snowy whiteness of her 
neck, a circumstance which, joined to a well chis- 
eled chin, always augurs well in favor of a beautiful 
head and bust—the female boast of Old England. 
In a stage-coach a man has always reason to be 
thankful for the least tolerable company ; and I had 
too often been victimized that way, not to feel 
grateful for so many indications of my having for a 
traveling companion not only a tolerably handsome 
woman, but, to judge from appearances, one who was 
certainly above the ordinary prejudices of her sex. 

The first three leagues passed without either of us 
uttering a single word, though, from the everlasting 
jolting and pitching of the carriage, we had more 
than once been placed in situations which seemed 
to call for mutual apologies. 

What a difference there is, after all, between a 
French and an English mail-coach! Faster the 
English do not go than the French at this moment, 
but how much more comfortably provided, if you 
have a place inside! Andthen, what difference in 
the roads, the horses, and the post-boys! The roads, 
out of Paris especially, are intolerable ; paved as 
they are in the middle for a distance of twenty-four 
miles, with large round flint stones, from which, to 
the right and left, you sink at once into a depth of 
from ten to fifteen inches of morass. And this cen- 
tral pavement, too, is so narrow that two carriages 
can never pass one another, without each of them 
running half off the road into the mud, which gives 
the persons seated in them the precise sensation of 
turning over. 

Imagine yourself, then, gentle reader! seated by 
the side of a lady, with a firm resolve to intrude as 
little as possible upon her rights and privileges, and ~ 
yet, notwithstanding all your efforts to maintain 
your position, rudely tossed from one corner to the 
other, precisely as you would be on board of a pilot 
boat in a storm, and you will be able to conceive 
the confusion with which each of us, as the coach 
at last stopped, endeavored to restore the devasta- 
tion which we had mutually committed on each 
other’s toilet. 

‘* How far does this pavement extend?” asked the 
lady, peevishly, in French. 

‘*T do not know, madam,” I replied, in English, 
thinking from the parting scene in the yard of the 
general post office, that the English or German lan- 
guages might be quite as acceptable to her ear as 
the French. ‘‘ For three or four stations, at least— 
and perhaps all the way to Boulogne or Calais; 
most of the roads in the north of France being 
paved throughout.” 

The lady cast a searching look at me, but, instead 
of areply, merely exclaimed— 

‘** And pray what countryman are you, sir ?” 

‘Tam,’ I said, mustering all the pride and dignity 
of the Eagle to my aid, the image of which I carried 
on my buttons—‘‘ an American !” 

*“‘An American!” she repeated, lifting up her 
veil for the first time, and showing me a regular, 
artistical countenance, cut in marble—“ and now on 
your way to England, I suppose ?”’ 
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‘*T shall merely pass through it—I am on my way 
home to America.” 

This evidently re-assured her of my. entire inoffen- 
siveness. An Englishman might have annoyed her 
in her present situation—but an American was com- 
paratively of no account. He was, in many re- 
spects, a nonentity—something evanescent, that is 
here to-day, and to-morrow in the woods of Missis- 
sippi, in Texas, or in California. An American may 
be troublesome in society, but never in a stage-coach. 

The fact is, our public manners are, even to the 
dull comprehension of Englishmen, superior to those 
of any people in Europe; while our society—shall 
I venture to speak out plainly ?—is as yet too pure 
to be particularly attractive to Europeans. Great 
refinement of manners, in the European sense of the 
word, can scarcely co-exist with puritanical ideas of 
morality, in which each man or woman appears 
what he or she actually is, without coloring, or 
artistical arrangement of lights and shades. Neither 
our minds nor our characters require artificial dress- 
ing to suit the fashion of the day. We cannot oc- 
cupy ourselves with toys as long as we have a great 
mission to fulfill, the consciousness of which ani- 
mates all classes of society, and absorbs their moral 
as it does their physical powers. We are a great 
breeding and spreading people, who proudly claim 
the future as our own, and willingly surrender the 
past to those who are fond of adorning their persons 
with the rags of the middle ages. 

What I expected from my bold avowal, actually 
took place—my traveling com.panion felt at once at 
her ease, and treated me during the remainder of the 
trip entirely e2 robe de chambre. Taking me, of 
course, for a shopman, she demanded, with an air 
of indifference, which even nettled me— 

** Whether I did not live in New York ?” 

** Not exactly, madam,”’ I replied—‘‘ I happen to 
reside in Philadelphia.” 

“« Philadelphia? Is thata nice place?” 

‘It is considéred the most ‘ magnificent’ city in 
the United States.” 

(With an air of incredulity)—‘‘ Is it, indeed—are 
there many palaces?” 

*« There are some ‘magnificent’ public butldings.” 

‘And how do the people amuse themselves in 
Philadelphia ?” 

** They call at each other’s houses, dine and sup 
with each other, and spend the rest of their time 
in business, or in political and religious exercises.” 

‘From all that I have learned of America, I am 
glad I don’t live there—they must be shockingly 
provincial.” 

“ They are peculiar, not provincial ; there is no 
capttal of the United States that deserves the name.” 

** And do n’t you follow London in your fashions?” 

‘* Not always—we import a good part of them from 
Paris.” 

‘‘From Paris? How ridiculous !” 

‘“‘ Indeed, madam,’ I said, with some emphasis, 
looking her straight in the face, ‘‘I think they are 
very becoming.” 

** Do you, sir?” 


“Certainly. Even English beauty becomes more 
bewitching by their aid.” 

‘And you think what is becoming to English 
women, must be equally so to American?” 

‘‘There is certainly a very great similarity be- 
tween them—much greater than that which exists 
between the men.” 

‘*T have always heard so. The American women, 
they say, are very handsome.” 

“Very excellent English judges have pronounced 
them so.” 

‘* And very delicate.” 

‘“‘ They are, in that respect, a transition from the 
Italian to the English—not quite so classical as the 
former, but certainly more romantic than the latter.” 

‘* Don’t you think that we are romantic enough ?”’ 

‘*T have no experience that way,’ I replied, with 
becoming bashfulness—‘‘ but the dénouement of Eng- 
lish romance is not always romantic.” 

Here the conversation flagged, and fresh horses 
having been put in the harness, the poor madle-poste 
rolled along on the pavement, with a noise similar to 
thunder in the mountains, and the motion of a crazy 
boat atsea. Crack! crack! crack! went the whip, 
deep and loud were the never-failing curses of the 
courier, and everlasting the cheers of the postilion, 
similar to the battle-cries of a conqueror. It was as 
much as I could do to preserve even a semblance of 
equilibrium. In vain were all attempts to insist on 
reserved rights. For awhile, the effort at serious- 
ness was alarming; but yielding, in the end, to the 
force of circumstances, we both burst out into a 
loud laugh. 

‘“Can you sleep in a carriage ?” demanded the 
partner of my misfortunes. 

‘¢ Sometimes I do; but I hardly think I shall sleep 
to-night.” 

‘¢ Neither shall I; *t is truly provoking !” 

‘¢ Indeed,” I remarked, ‘‘ I wish, on your account, 
I might be able to make myself agreeable.” 

Here the right wheels of the carriage ran off the 
paved road, and, with a tremendous crash, sunk into 
the mire. 

‘‘La! we are down !” screamed the lady. 

‘* Not yet,” I cried, with the voice of a stentor, 
squeezing myself into the opposite corner. ‘‘I ama 
stout man, and shall yet preserve the balance.” 

In another second we were again on the road, and 
a hysterical laugh was all thesthanks I received for 
my fortitude. The same sg@me was repeated about 
twenty times, without any rial variation, except 
that the screams of the lady became fainter, and my 
remonstrances weaker, as we approached the termi- 
nus of cur journey. At last morning began to dawn, 
and exhibited the ravages of a sleepless night on 
both our countenances. The morning after a ball, 
sea-sickness, and a fatiguing journey in a close car- 
riage, are not very propitious to women’s attrac- 
tions. My companion was aware of that, for the 
sun had scarcely gilded the horizon, before her face 
was all muffled up again in her veil, and her lips as 
mute as if she had never used them either for argu- 





ment or persuasion. 
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For about an hour we traveled on in this manner, 
when the screams of the postilions and the loud vo- 
ciferations of the courier roused us from our lethargy. 

‘* What can be the matter!” stammered the lady, 
faintly. ‘‘ Wont you be so kind as to open the win- 
dow and see ?” 

“It’s nothing but a carriage,’’ I replied, doing as 
I was bid. ‘‘ Some person traveling extra post, and 
determined, it seems, to pass us.” 

‘* Then let him pass us; I hate to run a race.” 

“The carriages are abreast of each other, the 
stranger being neither disposed to pass nor to fall 
back.” 

‘** What can this mean ?—we are not assailed by 
robbers ?”? : 

** Not in the least ; I see that the postilions are no 
longer angry, and that the courier is exchanging 
friendly words with the gentleman in the chaise.” 

‘« Are you sure tis the courter he’s talking to, and 
not my maid?” 

‘*T cannot tell; but we shall see at the next 
station.” 

A minute after, both carriages halted to change 
horses, when a good-looking young man sprang from 
the post-chaise to the door of our forward coupé. 

‘*He really seems to have some business with 
your maid; perhaps he is inquiring after you.” 

**T do not want to see him,” exclaimed the lady. 
“It’s Count de M***, the most persevering bore in 
all Paris. I throw myself upon your protection,” 
she added ; ‘“‘ you must pass yourself off as one of 
my relations.” 

** As your uncle ?” 

** No, no! as my cowstw ; Iam too old to be your 
niece.” 

‘<Not at all; it will look a great deal more re- 
spectable to be your uncle.” 

There was, however, no occasion whatever for 
disguise or stratagem. The gentleman, who, like a 
madman, traveled after us to overtake the madle- 
poste, was no other than a student of medicine, des- 
perately in love—with my ‘‘ cousin’s” maid. ‘‘Even 
law and pliysic are in France more reliable than 
wealth and titles,” thought I; but I kept my reflec- 
tions to myself. 

The remainder of the trip was not very animated, 
nor marked by any particular incident. About 12 
o’clock, we arrived at Boulogne sur mer,—the great- 
est place for the collection of an English mob on the 
whole Continent of ] . Here my traveling 
companion was most ous to remain unknown, 
and was so kind as to remind me of my promise to 
act as her cousin. I of course consented, but the 
sequel of my story will show that it is not always 
safe, though it may be obliging, to pass for a young 
lady’s near relative. 

The boat which was to take us to Dover was 
blowing off steam as we descended the hill, where 
the madlle-poste had stopped, toward the shore, and 
waited but for the mail-bags and her Paris passen- 
gers to proceed on her trip. My ‘‘ cousin” graciously 
condescended to take my arm, while the maid was 
chaperoned by the dashing medical student who had 





followed her in a post-chaise. They were evidently 
making fun of us; but I can lay my hand upon my 
heart, and say, ‘* without fear of being contradicted,” 
that I have acted the part which was assigned me 
with great dignity, and with the most entire self- 
denial. Arrived on board the boat, the dashing stu- 
dent, nothing daunted by the presence of the lady or 
her stout cousin, shook the pock-marked maid first 
cordially by the hand; then throwing himself round 
her neck, and bathing it with his hottest tears, he fell 
into a perfect fit of agony at the impending separa- 
tion, and remained for a minute or two absolutely 
speechless. But a Frenchman does not remain mute 
long; nor was it possible for him to resist the kind 
persuasion of the maid to recover himself—persua- 
sions which were uttered in less grammatical French 
than that spoken by her lady, though with an accent 
much more Parisian; proving that she had either a 
better or a more assiduous teacher than her mistress. 
At last he did nerve his spirit to the proof. Throw- 
ing himself in a gladiator’s attitude, he tenderiy 
kissed her forehead, and, with one single bound, 
alighted again on the shore of his beloved country. 
There he stood, waving his snow-white handkerchief 
in the pure air, bidding his love, at the top of his 
voice, a last—an everlasting farewell ! 

My fair ‘* cousin” was too much overcome to take 
notice of the shocking impropriety and perfect /atsser 
aller of her pretty maid. She clasped my arm, as if 
she proposed to make me the recipient of her feel- 
ings, (as electricity is conducted by simple touch to 
the positive or negative pole of a galvanic battery ;) 
but I judged wisely that I was but the imaginary 
substitute of some better favored person, and that 
these marks of kindness could not be legitimately. 
received by me without gross vanity, such as often 
falls to the lot of men, who take the unbending of 
women in love’s disappointments and afflictions as 
positive conquests of their own personal attractions. 
There is many a fortress, which, after a long siege 
from an inveterate enemy, will open its doors to a 
neutral ; but has the latter, under such circumstances, 
a right to avail himself of the usages of war ? 

After the boat had left the dock, and both my 
** cousin” and her maid had become somewhat com- 
posed, I ventured to look round to see whether my 
being travestied into an Englishman was likely to 
be noticed by some unlooked-for acquaintance, when 
lo! I beheld my respected townswoman whom I 
had left in Ostend, with her superb Virginia negresse, 
comfortably established upon a settee. Now came 
the tug of war. What could I do but carry the mat- 
ter out with as much brass as my situation admitted ? 
I accordingly advanced toward her, looked as un- 
embarrassed as possible, and inquired after her 
health and that of her husband. Being satisfactorily 
answered, I presented my ‘‘cousin,’”’ who was kindly 
invited to a place on the settee, and soon after left 
the ladies to agreeably mystify each other as best 
suited the circumstances of the case. This was 
taking a slight revenge for the neglect with which I 
had been treated in Ostend, and, at the same time, 
relieving me from the necessity of answering ques- 
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tions which might have compromised the fair part- 
ner of my night’s adventures. I knew that the in- 
ventive power of women is greater than that of 
men; and apprehended (very properly, as every 
lady will allow,) that my presence could only per- 
plex, and in no way improve, matters as they then 
stood. 

My next attention was directed to Rosalia—the 
negro. woman, in whom the custom-house officers of 
Ostend had imagined to have found such a treasure. 
She now wore no longer the simple garb of her 
native country, and her zaive manners had changed 
to something more studied and formal. Instead of 
the Madras handkerchief, a fancy Palmella straw 
bonnet shaded her sable countenance; casting a 
melancholy cloud upon it, instead of making ‘‘ dark- 
ness visible’? and radiant; while her curled hair, 
either by the use of French pomatum, or by exces- 
sive currying, had become almost as smooth and 
long as that of an Indian. She exhibited a good 
deal. of taste in her dress, and her feet looked so 
diminutive in Parisian bottines, that Alexandre’ Du- 
mas himself might have taken her for one of the 
heroines of his novels. By the side of her, in deep 
and earnest conversation, stood a French gentleman, 
with a bit of red ribbon in his button-hole, and ‘an 
aristocratic bearing which might have done credit 
to a peer of the kingdom. He seemed to show her 
the utmost attention, but modestly receded two or 
three steps as I approached to address her. 

‘*How have you been, Rosalia?” I demanded, 
somewhat curious to learn whether she knew the 
gentleman she was talking to. 

‘*T am quite well, I thank you, Mr. G., and now, 
thank Heaven! on my way home.” 

‘* You still call Virginia your home ?” 

‘‘ Most assuredly. I would not exchange it for 
France, with all its jewelry and silks and satins. 
This gentleman here has been teazing me ever since 
I came to Paris to leave my mistress and to stay in 
France. He has followed me all the way down to 
Boulogne, and is now going to England, as he says, 
for no other purpose in the world than to persuade 
me to return with him to Paris. He says I shall 
learn to play the piano and the harp, and to read 
and write French, and, in fact, become a lady in 
every respect; but I don’t listen to him. He has 
just told me that he is willing to marry me, and that, 
if I consent, he will have the marriage ceremony 
performed this very evening by a dissenting clergy- 
man in Dover. ” 

‘‘ Don’t you do that, my child. A marriage cere- 
mony, in England or America, if not performed be- 
fore a French consul, does not constitute a legal 
marriage, according to the laws of France. I know 
American ladies of fortune who have been shame- 





fully deceived in that manner. Be careful how you 
trust that old snake.” 

‘¢ Oh, there is no danger,” ejaculated Rosalia. ‘I 
shall not leave my missus for a dozen such fel- 
lows!” 

I confirmed Rosalia in her resolution, spoke at 
length of the amiable qualities of her mistress, and 
occupied sufficient time in conversation with her 
for her French admirer to. be on nettles, and to 
wish me, to say the least, at the bottom of the sea. 
On looking round, by way of mercy to him, I per- 
ceived that my ‘‘ cousin” had left the deck. 

‘“Where is Miss S¥**?” I demanded of the 
Philadelphia lady. , 

‘¢ She is a little indisposed, either from the fatigue 
of last night’s journey, or from the motion of the 
vessel,”’ she replied, casting a searching glance at 
me. 

“Perhaps from both,” I replied, looking her 
calmly in the face. 

‘‘T had no idea you had relations in England, and 
such very pretty ones.” 

‘‘ Why, I cannot say that she is pretty—but they 
say there is a strong family likeness between us.” 

‘‘ There certainly ts some resemblance between 
you,” she said, with a slight toss of her head. “ But 
do you not think that her circumstances will require 
some attention from you?” 

‘¢ You are right, madam,” I replied—‘‘ I must in- 
deed ask your indulgence.” 

‘‘Oh, for mercy’s sake! don’t let me interfere 
with your duty—I would not have such a sin upon 
my conscience.” 

I was glad to leave the deck for the cabin, and 
scarcely vexed when the stewardess, in reply to my 
inquiry, informed me that my ‘‘ cousin” was doing 
better, but was not well enough to receive any: com- 
pany. ‘‘ How different,” thought I, by myself, ‘‘ are 
the feelings of these women in leaving France, and 
how expressive of French manners and French 
philosophy the scenes I have witnessed within the 
last twenty-four hours! There is an American 
woman who leaves Paris as she entered it, without 
regret*¥—an English gentlewoman who is jilted by a 
man of fashion—an Irish maid, who has inspired a 
romantic passion in a young scholar—and a Vir- 
ginia negro woman, who came very near marrying, 
if not a French peer, at least a knight of the Legion 
of Honor! There are different degrees of love, as 
there are different grades . ie Parnassus—but 
it would certainly puzzle a nerican, unacquainted 
with the customs of Europe, to account for their 
relative heights and distances.’” 


*I know that there are some exceptions to this rule— 
but I doubt whether in sufficient number to invalidate it. 





“LOVE’S BLIND, THEY SAY.” 


**J.00xK at the roses upon Julia’s cheek, 
To praise their native bloom, all words how weak !” 


Cried Bogue. “ A truce to rapture! pray be still, sir; 
They ’!1 not be Julia’s, till she’s paid her bill, sir.” w. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TOM OWEN, THE BEE-HUNTER,” ““ WAR ON THE RIO GRANDE,” ETC. 





. . . Fatigued finally by expectation, Mag 
turned her eyes up the cool recesses of the ravine, 
and walking thitherward, she wandered on, admiring 
the beautiful mosses along her pathway, and gather- 
ing the delicate fern and wild flower. Nature, ever 
bountiful in its goodness, had hidden away in the 
quiet recesses a world of beauties; every footstep 
crushed the tiny flowers, and beneath every pebble 
peeped some gaily colored insect ; the ‘black beetle, 
as silent as a mute at a funeral, threaded its way 
along, and the little cricket, so familiar to the fire- 
side, occasionally chirruped its pensive note. As 
Mag climbed on, ascending toward the light, new 
and more varied vegetation met her view. From 
the upper soil a hundred trailing vines had run 


downward, rich in fruit and leaves. Knotted trees- 


sprang from the crevices, turning their limbs up- 
ward toward the light; and as the rising sun sent its 
rays athwart the gloom it made the still lingering 
dew-drops of the previous night, that hung upon the 
spiders’ webs, glisten as if they were necklaces of 
diamonds. Seating herself upon the stump of a 
fallen tree, she patiently waited the signal to recross 
the river and join her parents. Judge her surprise, 
when she heard in this wild place, and over her 
head, the laughter of little children, indulging in 
merry gambols, and even as she listened and looked, 
she discovered a flaxen-headed urchin, brown as a 
berry, projecting his head over the precipice, with 
eyes glowing with curiosity, and a mouth puckered 
up as if he were whistling. The sight so unexpected 
caused Mag at first to rub her eyes, as if they de- 
ceived her, until finally recovering her senses, she 
essayed to climb to the top of the bank, to make an 
acquaintance with the young pioneer. 

It required much exertion on Mag’s part, but it 
was accomplished, and before her stood three half- 
clad children, two little boys anda delicately formed 
girl, wild almost as the partridges, and endeavoring 
to hide behind each other. Mag spoke to them in 
her kindest accents, and held out her hand; whether 
it was the smile on her face, or the glistening of 
a plain gold ring upon her finger, we know not, but 
the little girl, bolder than her brothers, gnawing 
fiercely upon one of her fingers, came sideways to- 
ward her. Mag took the unoccupied ones within 
her own, and, pressing them gently, asked the child 
itsname. The little one stared about awhile with 
unmeaning eyes, and finally pointed toward what 
before was undiscovered, some ascending smoke, 
and the evidences of a just commenced “clearing.” 
Prompted by curiosity, and won upon by the artless- 


* From an unpublished work of Incidents of Western 
Life in 1799. 


ness of the children, Mag followed on until she stood 
before a heap of rough-hewn logs; a place for a 
window, and a larger opening for a door, showed it 
to be the rudest kind of a habitation. The noise of 
her footsteps, and that of the children, brought out 
of the shelter a wirey-haired dog, that showed his 
sharp teeth at the appearance of a stranger, and 
upon whom the two boys flung themselves so 
roughly for its ill-manners that the cur was glad 
to escape. Mag stood a moment on the threshold, 
and then entered, ignorant that there was any one 
within to hail her appearance. Two or three chairs 
with deer-skin seats, and a table leaning against the 
wall for support, was all the furniture that met her 
eye, unless we include a couple of kettles, that 
glistened from constant use, from under which the 
embers had mouldered into ashes, and yet retained 
their shape. Mag was about retreating, ignorant of 
the existence of an occupant save herself, when, in 
one corner of the room, upon a low bed, raised 
from the floor by timbers fastened in the wall, she 
discovered the pale face and emaciated form of one 
she knew at once to be the mother of the children 
about her. The sight of so much poverty and dis- 
tress, So startlingly new to her, sunk to her heart— 
she leaned over the patient with tenderness, scarcely 
breathing for fear of awakening her. The woman 
gave a slight groan, turned her face toward the door 
and opened her eyes. The presence of a stranger 
at first alarmed her, and Mag repented her curiosity 
as she watched the wandering eye and unmeaning 
expression. It settled down, finally, into strange in- 
quiry, and, with a smile playing about her com- 
pressed lips, she asked— 

‘* Are ye of Heaven, stranger—so far, and un- 


yearthly ?” 
‘‘T am not,” said Mag, with emotion, as she be- 
held the symptoms of the wandering mind. ‘‘I am 


not of Heaven. My father’s boat is just below here 
in the river—what can I bring from it to relieve 
your sufferings ?” 

‘¢ Bring me some water !” 

Mag handed her some in a gourd, which she 
drank eagerly, her hot breath almost scorching Mag’s 
hand as it played upon it. 

‘‘ Whar ar you from ?” again she inquired of Mag, 
staring her in the face. 

‘Just from the river,’’? was the reply of the poor 
w girl, almost overcome with excitement. ‘I’ll go 
back and bring some one to help you.” 

‘‘No, don’t go!” said the woman, clutching at 
Mag’s hand—‘ do n’t go—the fever is off now, and 
the ague !” and the poor sufferer pressed her hand 
upon her heart. 
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‘‘Marm—marm!” sang out the oldest boy— 
‘‘marm, whar’s the corn? Kit wont eat no more 
berries !” 

At this appeal the poor mother showed that she 
heard the question of her child—but she did not re- 
ply; and the boy, after repeating the remark in a 
whining, complaining tone a dozen times, dragged 
from the ashes some half-cooked meat, and, seating 
himself upon the door-sill, divided it between his 
brother and sister. 

“T’ve been mighty weak a long time,” finally 
sighed the woman—‘‘a long time—and roots and 
yarbs ha not helped me—even doctor’s stuffs ha not 
helped me.” 

As she spoke, the talking of her children met her 
ear. ; 
‘Whar ’ll be my children when I’m gone?— 
who ’ll take *em to the settlements ?” 

Mag leaned over the sick woman and endeavored 
to encourage her drooping spirit—but in vain. The 
intermittent fever, so common to a new country, 
had racked her system, and preyed upon a naturally 
weak mind, until one had become almost insensible 
to pain, and the other to thought. Occasionally 
would she for a moment revive, and incoherently 
talk of things evidently reminiscences of her youth. 
Then she would speak of her children—then breathe 
short sentences of a prayer. But exposuresto the 
weather, bad food, and the accumulated ills of a 
frontier, exaggerated by indolence, and the want of 
all mental excitement, joined with constant disease, 
had absolutely destroyed the mind. The eye gazed 
wildly about—grew every moment more and more 
inexpressive. A fearful change passed over her 
features, and Mag staggered and fell against the 
rude wall of the cabin, as she almost fainted at the 
sudden consciousness that the woman had breathed 
her last. 

A hectic flush mantled Mag’s pale cheek, and the 
hot tears dropped from between her fingers, as bury- 
ing her face in her hands, she wondered why a scene 
so dreadful should have passed before her. While 
thus speculating, the door darkened, and, looking up, 
she beheld a man, with a sallow face, shocky head 
of hair, and long beard, bending under the weight of 
the hind quarter of a deer, around whom clung with 
demonstrations of pleasure the three children, cry- 
ing—‘‘ Dad—dad!” 

Mag at once comprehended the relation of the 
man to the deceased, and, as embarrassing as was 
her situation, she at once looked him in the face, 
and, with the tears still upon her cheeks, told him 
she feared his wife was dead. The man, with stolid 
look, gazed in the direction of the corpse, and then 
throwing his burthen on the table, and placing his 
rifle in a corner of the room, sat down upon a low 
block, resting his elbows on his knees, and his face 
upon his hands, gazed unmeaningly into vacancy? 
Mag, in the mean time, passed quietly into the open 
air, and, gathering strength, walked rapidly as she 
could toward the river. 


As Rodney reached the ascent of the ravine, he 





met Mag—her eyes still betraying that she had been 
weeping—in fact, the agitation of her whole face 
was painful. 

‘* What has harmed thee?” the young man in- 
quired, with unaffected earnestness. 

‘* Suffering and misery,’”’ replied the stricken girl, 
almost ready to sink to the earth—‘‘ such a scene— 
so dreadful !” 

And she covered her face with her hands, as if to 
shut out from her memory the things she had wit- 
nessed. 

Rodney half supported her as she descended to 
the river side, using at the same time the most per- 
suasive language in his power, to recover her spirits, 
and to learn the cause of her distress. A few broken 
sentences from Mag gave Rodney an idea of what 
she had seen; he silently directed the skiff toward 
the Ariel, and restored the poor girl to her parents. 

Morgan had been most anxiously waiting the ap- 
pearance of Ben, and was somewhat out of humor 
at his absence ; in the excitement he had not noticed 
his child particularly, and thought nothing of her 
sudden disappearance into the hold of the boat with 
her mother ; already had he given orders to unloosen 
the “‘ flat,” when Rodney mentioned to him the par- 
ticulars of the trip ashore. Morgan, instantly coun- 
termanding his order, went himself below, and soon 
returning he jumped into the skiff, and bidding Rod- 
ney to follow, they were soon across the river, and 
as they were landing the squatter presented himself. 

‘*T am glad, strangers, yu’ve cum’d across,” said 
he, saluting Morgan and Rodney, ‘‘ prehaps you’!I 
help a poor man in trouble ?” 

*“ Most certainly we will,’? answered Morgan, 
‘* we have left the boat for that purpose.” 

‘God Almighty bless you for ’t,” said the poor 
fellow with evident emotion, “‘ and mabe it was 
your darter that closed her eyes?” he continued, 
looking at Morgan. 

‘*] presume it was,’’ said the father, affected to 
think of the sorrowful task imposed upon his child. 

‘* Well, she’s dun now,” said the man sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘ and must have a Christian’s burial.’’ 

Morgan comprehended the duty imposed upon 
him at once, and explaining to Rodney what hu- 
manity required, he gave some general directions, 
and sent him back to the flat. The squatter, in the 
mean time, talked as one walking in his sleep, and 
seemed at times almost idioticy. and finally sat down 
and gazed steadily into vatancy, apparently without 
feeling or thought. 

‘“* How long was your wife sick ?” asked Morgan, 
endeavoring to rouse the man into some conscious- 
ness. 

‘‘ Ever since spring,” he said, unmovedly. 

‘¢ What ailed her ?”’ persevered Morgan. 

* Jist agee—she shuck powerful every day—she 
tried yarbs, and I went down to Limestun for doc- 
tor’s stuffs—but she died.” 

‘‘ What brought on the ague?” inquired Morgan, 
for the purpose of keeping up a conversation. 

‘Rich land and no pine knots to warm by,’’ said 
the man, musingly. 
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Rodney returned with some rough planks, torn 
from places that made them not positively necessary 
to the flat, and with a saw and hammer, and assisted 
by Morgan, they were carried after the squatter, as 
he led the way to his desolate house. The rudest 
possible coffin was soon made, and the body of the 
poor woman, as death overtook it, was laid within 
it by the hands of strangers, her little children all the 
while gazing on with intense but ignorant curiosity. 
This duty performed, beneath a wide spreading 
beech, that stood upon an eminence near the house, 
was chosen a place for the grave. While these 
terrible preparations were’ going on, the husband 
stood by, gazing, as if yet ignorant of the extent of 
his misfortune; his children; accustomed to take 
care of themselves, went on seeking such excite- 
ments as offered, pursuing the nimble grasshopper 
or gay butterfly. The funeral was an unostentatious 





one indeed, the chief mourner in the rear of the two 
coffin bearers, formed the procession; the children, 
for angels inspired them, went whooping off in the 
hollows hard by, and were spared the first impres- 
sions of sorrow, that would probably have seared 
their little nearts, had they been present, as their 
mother was forever hidden from their view. 

The work accomplished, that mysterious pile of 
earth that speaks so eloquently of mortality, marked 
the spot where lay the body of the squatter’s wife. 
How like the history of thousands then and since. 


- No tear of her own sex, none of the delicacy of a 


woman’s hand or a mother’s heart, to sanctify or 
bless her grave. Obscure, and among earth’s hum- 
blest, her spirit, divested of its clay, in eternity will 
brighten with that intelligence, and expand with that 
thought, which poverty and the rough cares of a 
cold world had here denied it. 
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A BLESSING on thy ruby lips, on each bright wavy curl, 

And long may ring thy silv’ry laugh, my merry little girl. 

Ay, clap thy tiny dimpled hands, with shouts of heart-felt 
glee, 

And from thy brother’s outstretched arms, his teazing 
kisses flee. 

The day may come, my little one—God grant it be not 
soon, 

Yet fear I it may dawn for thee before “ life’s pleasant 
noon”?”— 

When thou shalt turn unto that hand for comfort and for 
rest, 

And weep to lay an aching head upon that loving breast. 


Thou hast a fatal gift, fair child, for beauty is thy dower— 

Beauty, that is as perishing as Spring’s first timid flower— 

Yet many a fond caress it brings, and many a kindly word; 

The hearts of those who look on thee with thoughts of 
love are stirred ; 

And as the coming years speed on, and thou, no morea 
child, 

Shalt be grown up to womanhood, so witching and so 
wild, 

A spell shall nestle in those curls, beam from thy ’wilder- 
ing eyes; 

And man, though knowing well its might, ne’er from its 
influence flies. 


Thy heart may feed on honeyed sounds, may rest on plea- 
sant smiles, 

Ay, flattery may reach thine ear with all its hidden wiles ; 

And when reposing trust in all, thy power, love, may 
depart, 

Leaving thee lone upon the earth, with crushed and break- 
ing heart ; 

For those who would have shielded thee may rest within 

the grave, 
26 





And none be near with kindly word, from dark despair to 
save. 

The one all deemed the dearest may have coldly turned 
away— 

For man full speedily forgets the idol of a day! 


I watched a mother’s eye grow dim who kissed thy velvet 
cheek, 

With lips so wan and tremulous, she did not dare to 
speak. 

She thought of her own baby boy, who by her oft had 
played, 

And with the falling of the leaf to his long rest was laid. 

So thou may’st die, my darling child, to sleep with © 
Autumn’s flowers, 

And fading thus, know naught of earth except its pleasant 
hours. 

Although it seemeth sad to us, ’t would be a happier lot 

Than to outlive kind words and smiles, by kindred hearts 
forgot. 


But no—this shall not be thy fate, my rosy, bright-eyed 
pet ; 

There is no cause for boding thoughts, for gloomy fears as 
yet. 

Thy life hath been all sunshine from the moment of thy 
birth, 

And now no cloud for thee shall throw its shadow on the 
earth. 

There is no shade within thine eyes, none on thy pure 
young brow ; 

Why should not life be always bright and fair for thee as 
now? 

Oh, would that thus in peace might pass the life that God 
has given, 

That thou may’st tread a pleasant path, up to thy home in 
Heaven. 


“SHE WAS THE FIRST 
THE LAST LOVE 


One Monday morning, many years ago, say 
twenty, more or less, I made my debut at the 
academy, in a town near Boston, the people of 
which were famed for their sedentary habits. . I was 
a boy then, full of life and health, but with manners 
chastened by a naturally pensive and sensitive dis- 
position. The day previous was Sunday, and, as I 


walked to church by the side of the good dominie’s: 


beautiful wife, with whom I was to board, and 
listened to the clear silver* tone (so unlike the 
cracked kettle of my native village) of -the church- 
bell, as it sent forth its summons from the old 
‘* Tannel,” to all the people, to come and worship 
God; I was happy! 

But now the scene was changed; and I found 
myself in a noisy crowd of boys, each seeming 
anxious to indemnify himself for the torture he had 
endured the day previous, in refraining from play 
and keeping quiet. Such was the din of voiceg, and 
confusion of movement, that I could hardly tell one 
boy from another. The girls, too, in full possession 
of the school-room, were not much less noisy. But 
in a moment the scene was changed—the master 
entered the house, the girls became seated, and the 
boys reluctantly followed their example. 

Then it was I cast my eyes over the school, begin- 
ning with the boys, to see if I could find one whom 
I thought I might make a friend of. They all looked 
very neat, with their stiffly starched shirt collars turned 
tidily over the collars of their jackets. Allreturned my 
look, some sheepishly, not one kindly—most of them 
grinned. Disheartened, almost home-sick, I turned 
for consolation to the girls. As you might suppose, 
they were all looking at the new-comer, and, as 
their gaze met mine, some looked down, some tit- 
tered, others frowned. But there was one, a fair, 
curly-haired girl,-who sat directly opposite me; as 
her eyes met mine, I felt their gaze like magic. Oh! 
they were sweet fountains, those rich dark eyes, 
and I drank deeply from them of comfort and encou- 
ragement, till I felt soothed and happy. But still I 
gazed, and, methought, as if conscious of their 
power to soothe, those brilliant orbs, after one flash 
of triumph, changed to a soft, fixed look of—yes, 
(I'll say it now, ’twas “long, long ago,”) of love. 
Of my own feelings I will not speak, save to say 
that my eyes filled with tears, my head drooped upon 
my desk—and it was the happiest moment of my 
life ! 

Time passed on—my strength and courage had 

* The bell was a present to the town by Queen Anne; 


and tradition says that it contains in its composition 200 
silver crowns, cast in it by her order. 





LOVE OF MY HEART— 
SHE SHALL BE.” 


been fully tested, and I had found my level among 
my school-fellows, in doors and out. With the mas- 
ter, I was a prodigious favorite; his choice fell upon 
me, out of a half score of boys, for his chum, and I 
thus enjoyed his favor, at the expense of the envy of 
half the school. 

After the mute conversation which passed between 
myself and the little Julia, you will no doubt suppose 
we soon became fast friends: Let me describe her : 
I have already said enough of her eyes—her hair was 
a rich auburn, almost brown, hanging in natural 
curls about her face and neck, and falling most luxu- 
riously below her, shoulders. Altogether she was 
one that would be chosen by acclamation out of a 
thousand for a Queen of May—and no artist could 
look upon her without wishing to transfer her face 
to canvas, to be retained in his studio for a study. 

She had seen twelve summers, myself fourteen— 
and we were both in love—and, if we told the truth, 
then for the first time. Every Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoon found us seated side by side in her 
father’s sleigh, for a ride, which lasted.until an elder 
sister’s patience had been exhausted, and the edict 
had passed that I should get out at the corner, near, 
but out of sight of my boarding house. I should have 
hated that corner, had it not been the one where I 
always got in. Then there were the little love let- 
ters, Written upon coarse paper pilfered from our 
writing books; and, for sudden emergencies, the 
few lines written in a large hand upon our slates, 
and at some favorable moment, when the attention 
of teacher and pupils was pre-occupied, held up to 
be read. Oh! those were happy days—but they did 
not last. 

One day in the middle of a term,I received a 
letter from my dear excellent mother, stating that 
she could no longer afford the expenses of my re- 
maining at school, and requesting me to come at 
once to the city, where she had removed, to reside 
with a newly elected son-in-law, who had secured 
me ‘‘a situation in an exéellent store, where my 
duties would be very light,” and the compensation 
liberal, viz: my board and thirty dollars per year 
until I was of age; and I was required to pledge 
myself not to ask for an increase of salary until I 
had attained my majority. This promise I made and 
faithfully kept. When my mother found what I had 
to do in my new situation, she was very unhappy, 
for she thought it degrading that one of her boys 
should be reduced to sweeping out a store, trimming 
lamps, and cleaning windows, with the privilege of 
a nigger for a vis a vis all above the first story, lest 
he should break his neck if he ventured outside. 
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But to return to when I left school. I received my 
letter in the evening, and had to take the stage at an 
early hour the following morning, so that I had no 
time to say farewell; but IT remember that I spent 
nearly the whole night, after packing up my slender 
wardrobe, in covering a sheet of foolscap to Julia, 
assuring her of my deep regret at leaving her, espe- 
cially without the mournful pleasure of saying fare- 
well; protesting that I should always love her, and 
her only, and exhorting her to constancy in return— 
winding up with a verse of poetry, which I have 
forgotten, but which, I have since learned, made 
more impression than all the letter besides. I con- 
fided the important document to the care of a long- 
faced, red-headed boy, who promised faithfully to 
deliver it into her own hands when no one was pre- 
sent, and never to mention the circumstance to any 
one: both of which promises he religiously kept, I 
have good reason to believe, although I have never 
seen his lugubrious face since. 

Julia and I did not meet again for three years. I 
had not much changed—hard work, and close con- 
finement to the city, had kept me from growing; 
while she, who had enjoyed the fresh air and romp- 
ing exercises of the country, was a tall full-grown 
woman. We met in the street, and I did not know 
her until she spoke, but there was no mistaking the 
rich tones of that musical voice; and the eyes, too, 
were the same that had fixed my gaze three years 
before, when wandering over the school-house in 
search of one look of sympathy or encouragement. 
I was just at that age when boys, if small, are sensi- 
tiye upon that point, and cannot tolerate the prox- 
imity of any young lady taller than themselves. 
Here, then, stood my dearest, my only, my first love, 
she of whom I had constantly dreamed, sleeping and 
waking, ever since we parted—a full half head 
above, me, looking dewn upon her little lover. I 
have a tell-tale face, dear reader, and I have no 
doubt that her eye detected all my feelings of regret, 
disappointment and chagrin. 

I had lost my little sweetheart! We met occa- 
sionally during the next four or five years, but al- 
ways with feelings of constraint upon both sides, 
although time had removed the disparity of height. 

At length I heard, with a sort of undefinable feel- 
ing of regret, that she was married, and had gone 
away with her husband to a foreign land. 

Years rolled on, and she was almost forgotten ; 
rarely visiting my memory, save when passing 
through the place of our school-days, or when meet- 
ing some old school companion. 

I, too, became a wanderer, and am changed. My 
heart, naturally warm, has been chilled by contact 
with those less so—disappointment has met me early 
in all my struggles for wealth and happiness ; and I 
have ceased to struggle. 

Returning the other day from the sunny South, 
where I had passed the winter in pursuit of health, 
as I stepped on board the steamboat at New York 
my attention was attracted by a lady and two little 
children, in deep mourning. I approached, and was 
recognized by Julia! 





** Are those your children ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘* The girl is not like you; let me see the boy’s 
face.” 

‘Ah! that’s your boy!’ I could have hugged 
the little fellow to my heart, for he turned round 
with just such a smile as his mother used to lavish 
on me years ago, and he had her bright expressive 
eye. 

‘Have you no children ?” 

“c No.”’ 

** Are you not married?” 

ce No.” 

** Never been married ?” 

‘a3 No.” 

‘Why, I thought you were about being married 
before I was.” 

** Oh! no, I never thought of marrying.” 

We discoursed of many things. I inquired for her 
father and mother—both dead—and her husband— 
dead too—all dead! Soon after supper Julia retired 
to her state-room, and I bade her good-night, after 
being allowed to see the two little ones, who were 
stowed away at ‘‘ heads and points” in the lower 
berth. 

I felt strangely restless when I found myself alone, 
and concluding that I would not retire, as we were 
to leave the boat for the cars soon after midnight, 
I sat down with a book in the saloon upon the upper 
deck, with the intention of remaining there until we 
landed. In less than an hour, an accident happened 
to some part of the machinery, which compelled 
them to stop the engine ; and, as many of the pas- 
sengers betrayed considerable alarm, by making 
their appearance upon deck rather in dishabille, IT 
stepped to the door of Julia’s state-room to assure 
her there was no danger. I was rewarded for my 
civility in afew moments by the presence of the 
young widow, who seemed a good deal agitated by 
her fears for her little children. I reiterated my 
assurance that they were in no danger from the 
accident which had occurred, and urged her not to 
awaken them, for they slept soundly through all the | 
commotion. 

The other passengers soon retired; and we were 
once more alone together, the first time for many, 
many years. 

It was a deliciously calm, lovely night, the moon 
was shining brightly—but I will not attempt the de- 
scription of a perfect moonlight night upon the 
water—all have seen, and there are few that have 
not felt its influence. My companion had not fol- 
lowed the example of the other more frightened or 
less thoughtful passengers, although her toilet was 
made with less care than usual, and her head, which 
had before been covered either with a hat or cap, 
was now exposed to the balmy night air; and as 
we leaned over the side of the boat, her arm resting 
in mine, and her dark brown hair falling over her 
brow and cheek, she seemed more like the little 
girl who had won my boyish heart, than she ever 
had since we sat opposite each other in the old 
school-house. 
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_ We talked frankly of our young days; of the rides, 
the walks, the love-letters, the quarrels and the 
reconciliations, until 


“JT felt, I felt, I was a boy again !” 


Another hour added to the one we thus passed to- 
gether, and the man who had begun to doubt whether 
he had a heart capable of loving, would have been 
as fairly won as the boy once was, and by the same 
irresistible little girl, now changed to the full, com- 
manding woman. 

I spoke of first impressions and early prejudices, 
and she agreed with me that they were lasting, and 
with difficulty eradicated. In short, I bade her good- 
bye for a few days, the next morning, with the 


thought that there might yet be happiness in store 
for me. 

It was just a week after that I saw her next; a 
long interval it seemed—not an hour of it was she 
absent from my memory. Well, we met—she was 
courteous and polite, nay more, there was kindness 
in her manner—but noloye. She did not once, save 
in following my lead, allude to other days; and, 
after I had taken my leave, and calmly retraced our 
interview, I felt that she had, by her manner, as 
plainly rejected me, as I had her, years before, when 
she startled me with the apparition of a full-grown 
woman, when I continued to remember her, and 
worship her, as a little girl. L. 








THE MAD WOLF. 


A TALE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


. BY *‘ SOLITAIRE.”’ 


In the month of October, 1833, I was on my re- 
turn from a trapping tour on Green River, the Grand 
Colorado of the West, in company with three com- 
panions, one named Alexandre, a half-breed, Ver- 
bonceeur, a Frenchman, and an American named 
Worthington. After along day’s tramp, we halted 
in a neck of timber, upon a tributary of the Colo- 
rado, immediately bordering upon a wide spreading 
prairie ; and, having here pitched our tent, and tied 
the animals, we started out to reconnoitre the neigh- 
borhood surrounding the camp-ground. The coun- 
try we had been traveling over all day lay imme- 
diately in the path of the roving bands of Arapaho 
and Crow Indians, and the former tribe was the 
white man’s inveterate foe. Caution, therefore, 
counseled us to examine the tracks imprinted around 
us before we resigned ourselves to security and re- 
pose. Having mounted a willow-covered ridge, 
near the encampment, I descended into a small 
valley on our right, and had not proceeded far be- 
fore I descried smoke issuing from the covert. 
Carefully approaching the spot I soon discovered a 
numerous war party encampment of Crows, and, as 
they were friendly to the company I belonged to, 
without hesitation I entered the circle seated around 
the fire. All seized their weapons with a general 
exclamation of ‘‘ how!” when, informing them, in 
their own language, that I was Lattle Wolf—a name 
conferred upon me by an old chief of the tribe while 


I was sojourning at their village—they immediately | 


remembered me, and all signs of hostilities were 
stayed between us. After a friendly shaking of 
hands, and a short smoke of the calumet, I obtained 


all the information I needed relative to the Arapa- 
hoes, and with pleasure learned that the war parties 
of the Crows had driven them far from the southern 
hunting grounds. The chief of the party, and a 
number of his braves, accompanied me a short dis- 
tance on my return, and, when we parted, it was 
with mutual expressions of friendship. On arriving 
at camp, I found my companions awaiting my 
coming. Each reported his observations, and the 
information which I imparted was received with 
general satisfaction. It also confirmed their seve- 
ral reports, all declaring their search yielded no sign 
of hostile footsteps. 

Every preparation was now made for a night of 
uninterrupted repose, and every thing promised the 
luxury. Our wearied march, with the unceasing 
watchfulness necessary for safety, had worn us 
down, until a night of unbroken sleep was looked 
forward to as the greatest boon circumstances could 
confer upon us. A foe would not approach us in 
the position we occupied, with our friends the Crows. 
posted in such close proximity—they were nearly 
within hail—certainly within sound of our guns. A 
final examination was made of the /ariat ropes 
which confined our animals, and then a short smoke 
—the trapper’s greatest luxury—was indulged in; 
after which, spreading the buffalo robes, we dropped 
off into a slumber that needed no artificial aids to 
prolong its soundness. 

How long we had lain in sleep I know not; but, 
all at once, with a suddenness which started repose 
into flight, I felt myself jerked from the robe on 





which I was resting. My first thought was that 
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Indians had attacked us, but the light of the fire dis- 
closed my antagonist to be a wolf, who had seized 
and still held me fast by the left hand. I had no 
Weapon within my reach, so, without hesitation, I 
struck him with my shut fist, and, delivering the 
blow upon his grinning muzzle with all my force, I 
broke his hold, but in doing so lacerated my thumb 
against his tusk. The whole was but the work 
of a moment. Alexandre, who lay nearest to 
me, aroused himself, and, no sooner was I released 
from the infuriated beast, than it seized him by the 
cheek. He choked it off, when, by this time, Ver- 
bonceur and Worthington having secured their 
knives, they rushed upon the animal. Each in- 
flicted wounds upon him—but both were bitten. 
With a howl which curdled the hearer’s blood, our 
assailant fled, and disappeared in the darkness. 
This sudden and violent interruption to our slum- 
bers was not endured with Christian meekness, nor 
commented on in those choice epithets which be- 
speak a delightful surprise. On the contrary, we all 
indulged in a few bitter expletives against this noc- 
turnal visiter, and, having thus in a measure ap- 
peased the wrath within us, we hastily bound up 
the wounds we had received, and once more forgot 
our dangers in the oblivion of sleep. 

When morning broke, all sallied forth, in different 
directions, filled with revengeful purposes against 
the wolf, believing that he would lurk in our neigh- 
borhood. But, after an extended search, we were 
forced to forego the promised revenge, and vent our 

-anger in declarations of what we would have done 
if chance had only placed him within gun-shot. 
On my return, I again encountered the Crow 
party, the chief of which informed me that a 
mad wolf had visited their camp the night previous. 
He had been driven off, however, before he had 
bitten any of their party. This intelligence chilled 
my blood with a horrid apprehension; and when he 
added that the animal fled in the direction of our 
camp, I felt assured he had been our fierce visiter. 
With gloomy forebodings of coming ill, I returned 
to my companions, who were preparing for a start. 

Every thing being in readiness, we departed from 
the camping-ground, and, holding our way down 
the valley, came upon the great Crow trace, where, 
discovering the tracks of a large party of white 
men, we followed it up and fell in with a trapping 
party of the North American Fur Company. From 
them I obtained some whiskey and salt, which I 
applied to my wounds, and advising my companions 
to use the same precaution, I intimated that the ani- 
mal which bit us might be rabid. They laughed at 
my fears; but after, as I thought, sufficiently amus- 
ing themselves about my ‘‘ womanish”’ dread of a. 
wolf bite, I checked their mirth by imparting to 
them the intelligence I had gained from the Crows. 
Having, however, commenced amusing themselves 
at the expense of my fears, in a spirit of bravado 
they continued. I was awed by a presentiment of 
coming evil, and exhibited it, no doubt, in my coun- 
tenance. Moreover, between dread of the wounds 
I had received, and chagrin at their ill-timed merri- 
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ment, I was influenced to drink freely of the liquor. 
My stolid air of indifference, together with my con- 
tinued libations, alarmed them, for I was habitually 
temperate as regarded drink—but the reverse in 
passion. An outburst of anger on my part would 
have been natural, and have amused them—but my 
troubled countenance, coupled with the quiet despair 
of my actions, made them uneasy, and they watched 
me with interest. The liquor first made keen my 
sensibilities, then imparted a reckless indifference, 
which was followed by the stupor of deep intoxica- 
tion ; and, wrapped in its attendant robe of oblivion, 
I forgot the previous night’s encounter. The songs 
and adventures related around the camp-fire on that 
night were unheard by me—and both companies 
were prepared to separate in the morning before 
they aroused me from my deep sleep. Al! the pain- 
ful feelings of intoxication awoke with me, and, 
stupid and sick, I made my way to a brook beside 
the halting-ground, and laved my fevered head and 
body in its cool waters. Here Worthington, one of 
my companions, separated from us and joined the 
other company. Bidding him and the party adieu, 
we turned our horses’ heads, and again took up the 
line of march for the Laramie river. We were ina 
region where danger lurked in every bush, and 
where the footsteps of human being brought hostility 
almost as surely as the clouds betoken rain. Thus 
far through the whole season of trapping we had 
escaped unhurt, and were returning, richly laden 
with spoils. 

But while successfully avoiding the savage foe, a 
hidden one was at work in our midst more terrible 
than the painted warriors of the western desert— 
more appalling in its promised fatality than the tor- 
turing knife of the ruthless red man. Hydrophobia, 
in all its horrid panoply of terrors, looked out from 
the eyes that surrounded me, and | thought the mad- 
ness was reflected back from my own. 

On the day we crossed Céche-d-la-Poudre river, a 
colt, on which we had strapped some light articles, 
betrayed symptoms of the malady, and for the first 
time we found out he had been bitten. Alexandre 
and Verboncceur had fastened their guns upon his 
pack, to relieve themselves of the burthen while 
climbing the river banks, and now with dismay they 
observed him break loose from the mule to which 
he was tied, and with a yell of terror fly from the 
stream we had just crossed, the foam gathering 
around his mouth, indicating with certainty the 
cause of his frantic actions. The arms he bore 
away were nézessary for our protection. I, there- 
fore, started in pursuit—but the mad animal being 
lightly laden soon left my jaded mule far behind, 
and, dashing over a ledge to our left, ere I reached 
the promontory he was entirely lost to view. Mis- 
fortune appeared to have thrown her mantle over 
us, and, to a dread of the disease which threatened 
us, was now added the loss of weapons. Continuing 
our course down the borders of the Laramie, which 
became frozen over by the continued cold weather, 
we approached the North Fork of the Platte, and, 
while in its immediate neighborhood, fancied we 
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observed. the colt quietly grazing in a plain before 
us. Leaving Alexandre, who complained of being 
ill, in the tent, Verboncwur and myself started in 
pursuit. A flicker of hope stole about our hearts 
that this might indeed be the runaway animal, free 
from hydrophobia, which had fled, startled by the 
close proximity of a beast of prey, or had been only 
stung to momentary madness by some venomous 
insect. .As we neared the animal all hopes fled— 
distance and our ardent wishes had converted the 
hump of a buffalo into the semblance of a pack, 
which on nearer approach resolved itself into its 
real character, and cast us back again into a state of 
despondency. At this moment a cry from my com- 
panion, who was pointing toward camp, directed 
my attention thitherward, and the next moment I 
beheld our tent on fire, and the halt-breed flourishing 
around his head a burning faggot. We instantly 
turned our horses’ heads and rode with all speed to- 
ward him—as we approached he started off the pack- 
mules with his brand, and when we reached the spot 
all our worst fears were confirmed—he was a howl- 
ing madman ! 

After a violent struggle, in which he inflicted se- 
vere blows upon us both, we succeeded in securing 
his arms, and having bound him upona pallet of 
skins, we drove stakes into the frozen ground and 
there tied him. While he raved and howled, all the 
savage in his nature made predominant by his 
malady, Verboncceur and myself sat weighed down 
with horrid dread, and were contemplating each 
other with fear. I fanciedI beheld a wild expres- 
sion in his eyes, and no doubt he observed the same 
inmine. Alexandre, in the mean time, recovered 
from his convulsion, and in tones of earnest suppli- 
cation besought us to end his torture, by sending a 
bullet through his brain. His supplications but 
echoed the thoughts which were coursing through 
my mind—I was meditating suicide with all the 
coolness of a wretch whose cup of despair is to the 
full, and the tide of which but lingers on the brim. 
Another, and another convulsion followed the pro- 
gress of the disease upon poor Alexandre ; in his 
terrible paroxysms he tore one arm loose from the 
cords, and with a howl began to rend it with his 
teeth; when we secured the limb he tried to seize 
his shoulder, this we prevented by placing a strap 
across his forehead, and fastening it on each side 
with stakes—he now bit his lips with fury, and the 
blood and foam gathered about them in his agony, 
while the pupil of his dark eye shot fire, and the 
ball, which a few days previous was white as the 
snow upon the hills, assumed a hue as red as blood. 
All other dangers vanished before this one—the 
savage foe no longer inspired fear, indeed he would 
have been welcomed to a conflict which promised 
for us certain death. As the sun of that day of sor- 
row went down, the half-breed’s paroxysms became 
more violent, and seating ourselves beside his rude 
mountain couch, we watched him through the gloom 
of night. Morning at length dawned, and we were 
rejoiced that with its first blush the spirit of our com- 
rade fled, leaving his tortured body to its long sleep. 





Alexandre’s knife had been carried off by the colt, 
with the guns, and the amount of arms between 
Verboncceur and myself was one rifle, two knives, 
and a pistol; of these my companion had but a knife 
as his share, andI felt selfishly glad, for he was an 
athletic man, who, armed, in madness, would slay 
me ina moment; I therefore clutched the weapons 
I possessed with an eager gripe, and watched my 
comrade’s motions with painful vigilance. We 
could not bury Alexandre’s body, the earth being so 
frozen it was impossible to dig it with our knives, 
we therefore started down to the river, with the in- 
tention of cutting a hole through the ice and deposit- 
ing it in the stream, out of reach of the wolves. 
Verboncceur first commenced cutting, but had not 
succeeded in making a crevice before he snapped 
his knife-blade off about midway. This accident, at 
any time while in the mountains, would have been 
looked upon as a great misfortune—in our situation 
it was viewed as a frightful calamity—a loss which 
rendered us weak and helpless in defence, and 
which it was impossible to replace; and yet, para- 
dox as it may seem, while I grieved I rejoiced, for, 
while it diminished the number of our weapons, it 
robbed my companion of the only dangerous one he 
had left, and one I had looked upon with dread. I 
represented to him the necessity of carefully pre- 
serving the other knife, and he assented; we there- 
fore concluded not to risk it in the ice, but folding 
up the remains of our dead companion in a bufflalo- 
robe left it upon the prairie without sepulture, with 
the winds alone to murmur his dirge. So perished 
the first victim of the Mad Wolf. 

When we again started, my companion asked me 
for the pistol in my belt, and the knife in my sheath, 
which he argued would be a fair division of the 
weapons, and I had no good reason for refusing him, 
other than my wakeful fears, but I put him off with 
an excuse that Iwished to place them in proper 
order before I resigned them. He smiled, and we 
journeyed on. After observing his countenance for 
some time, I began to grow reassured—it looked 
calm and undisturbed, and his step displayed a firm- 
ness and decision which I believed could only be- 
long to health in body and mind. While thus grow- 
ing in hope and confidence, and when on the very 
eve of yielding up a weapon to him, a wolf howled 
in our immediate neighborhood, and I could see him 
shudder, the muscles of his face contract, and his 


eye assume an unusual lustre, while a low groan — 


broke from his heaving chest. I hugged the 
weapons in my possession with increased eager- 
ness, and clung to them with a tenacity founded on 
absolute fear, for I conjectured, and rightly, that the 
seeds of the dread malady which carried off our 
half-breed companion were making themselves 
manifest in Verbonceeur. In crossing a small 
branch which emptied into the Laramie, I again 
watched his features, and all the symptoms of hydro- 
phobia burst forth ina paroxysm, unmistakeable in 
its character. He instantly rushed upon me, when 
with the heavy barrel of my rifle I felled him sense- 
less—my fears had made me a Hercules in strength 
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—and then leaping upon his insensible body I bound 
him with a dariat rope so tightly that in vain he 
struggled for freedom. I sat down beside him with 
my teeth clenched, and listened unmoved to his 
ravings and prayers for death—he, like Alexandre, 
besought me to despatch him—but finding his suppli- 
cations move me not, he broke into horrid impreca- 
tions and threats, in which he swore that he would 
kill me—that he would tear me with his teeth, and, 
bound as he was, he rolled his body toward me. I 
held him down to the earth, and he again relapsed 
into dreadful convulsions. My despair had now no 
lower depth. I looked upon my remaining comrade 
and shared in his agony, for I expected that inevi- 
table as fate my turn would come next; and yet, 
with this belief preying at my heart, some unknown 
power of the human will held back my hand when 
I would have yielded to my comrade’s entreaties for 
death. 

At times the resolution to despatch him, and 
follow it up with my own death, was on the very 
eve of being consummated, when a whisper of hope 
would bid me to firmly suffer on. Worn out nature 
could bear up no longer without repose, and so wea- 
ried was I in mind and body, that almost uncon- 
sciously I sunk into slumber. While the fire at my 
feet grew more and more dim, my senses wandered 
away in a delightful dream to the fire-side of my old 
home, and the wildness of the trapper life, its many 
perils and hardships, melted away in the soft sun- 
light of an autumn sky, which appeared to throw its 
golden beams over my far-off home. There the 
settler smoked his pipe in security, his household 
slumbered in peace, and the morning sun awoke 
him to enjoyment instead cf fear. My dream had 
taken the hue of my hopes and wishes. 

While my senses were thus wrapt, the report of 
fire-arms dispelled the vision, and not knowing for 
a moment whether it was a dream or reality, I 
sprung to my feet and felt for my pistol—it was 
gone! I stood for amoment collecting my thoughts, 
and partly waiting to feel the effects of a wound, 
but no sensation of pain manifesting itself, I seized 
a brand from the smouldering fire and held it over 
my bound companion ; all was solved at a glance 
he had in his struggles released one arm, and a lucid 
fit intervening, poor Verboncceur had drawn the 
pistol from my belt, while I slept, and ended his 
agony by his own hand. 

I was now alone—far in the wilderness—a dread- 
ful apprehension of the poison being in my veins 
ever present to my thoughts—and thus seated in 
darkness by my dead companion, my heart bowed 
down, and my mind cheerless as the gloom sur- 
rounding me, I yielded to the feelings which were 
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preying upon my manhood, aad wept like a child. 
Morning at length dawned, and folding my dead 
companion up, as we together had previously be- 
stowed the first victim, I mounted a mule, and with 
the pack animals pursued my solitary way. My 
march was now one of indifference, and with a kind 
of foolish daring I plunged through every stream 
impeding my progress, and drank freely of their 
waters, inviting, as it were, the madness I was sure 
would come. My progress was tedious, difficult, 
laborious and full of hardships, but at length, almost 
worn down, I arrived at our trading post on the 
North Fork of the Platte. When I presented myself 
to the commander of the post, he did not recognize 
my gaunt form and seared visage. Suffering, both 
of body and mind, had so stamped my features, that 
I looked like some escaped maniac, and the uneasy 
appearance of my sunken eye made old friends look 
upon me with suspicion—they thought I was crazed. 
When I told my story, and showed the wounds upon 
my hands, inflicted by the rabid wolf, and related the 
death of my comrades, they shook their heads with 
doubt, and I could hear it whispered among them 
that some dreadful affray had occurred between us, 
resulting in their death. Others suggested that the 
savages had slain my companions, and that through 
suffering, alone in the wilderness, I had become 
insane. All these doubts worked upon my troubled 
mind until reason did indeed begin to totter upon its 
throne. A few days after my arrival at the North 
Fork post, an express rider arrived, who had passed 
a night in the camp of the American trapping party 
our companion, Worthington, had joined, and he 
not only had heard our encounter with the mad wolf 
related, but the fact of his having the malady being 
dreadfully confirmed in the death of Worthington, 
who perished in their camp under all the certain 
symptoms of hydrophobia.. My story being thus 
confirmed, and painful suspicions removed, I felt a 
change in the tone of my mind; fears which had 
harbored there began to diminish in intensity, and 
no symptom of the much dreaded malady appearing, 
hope grew strong within me. This produced a cor- 
responding improvement in health, until gradually 
the marks of my dreadful march disappeared from 
both form and feature. 

I have often since endeavored to assign a cause 
for my escape, and have as frequently been led to 
attribute it to my free use of liquor and salt, at our 
meeting with the northwestern trappers—combined, 
they nullified the poison. Fifteen years have passed 
since the adventure, and with a thankful heart I 


chronicle the fact that no vestige of its effects re- 


mains, except the vivid recollection of our night en- 
counter with the Mad Wolf of the Prairies ! 





’ 


p——, THE VERSIFIER, REVIEWING HIS OWN POETRY. 


WHEN critics scourged him, there was scope 
For self-amendment, and for hope : 


Reviewing his own verses, he 
Has done the deed—/elo-de-se ! 
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A LEGEND OF LOVE. 


I. 
TuE spring had given the meadow 
A brighter garb of green, 
And in the wood’s young shadow 
The early flowers were seen ; 
The swallow, home returning, 
Skimmed o’er the streamlet’s glass, 
And buttercups were burning 
Like glow-worms in the grass ; 
The air, from lands of beauty, 
With balmy wing had flown— 
The heart forgot its duty, 
And dreamed of love alone ! 


The poet felt but deeper 

In that sweet time, his pain ; 
For Love, the never-sleeper, 

Had found his home again. 
He knew that holy feeling 

His soul had sought so long, 
That o’er his spirit stealing, 

Turned all things into song ! 
But with the timid trembling 

His new-born passion woke, 
His burning lip, dissembling, 

The secret never spoke. 


Now, in the balmy season, 
It flamed within his breast, 
And vain was icy reason 
To calm the sweet unrest. 
And wood and meadow seeking, 
He breathed alone his wo, 
Where birds of love were speaking, 
And trees were sighing low ; 
Where in the calm unbroke=, 
He mused in silence long, 
Till spirit-tongues had spoken 
And touched his lips with song! 


Must that which fills my bosom— 
Love pure and ‘holy—be 

A bright and glorious blossom 
Cast out upon the sea? 

Must all my soul has cherished 
Be crushed in hour of birth, 

Till every bliss has perished 
That made a heaven of earth ? 

Can she, my passion spurning, 
Feel no responsive fire 

Like that which, in me burning, 
Thrills on my wakened lyre? 


‘ I cannot, love, believe it! 
The soul is fond and frail ; 

Too ardent hopes deceive it, 
But this—it will not fail! 

Too deep its current rushes : 
Conld I but tell my pain 

And read in thy warm blushes, 
I had not loved in vain!” 

His wish thus fondly writing, 
The song dropped at his feet, 

Where, mid the flowers alighting, 
It stirred their perfume sweet. 











BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Il. 
A climbing vine was wreathing 
Its tendrils, green and fair ; 
Where, through the lattice breathing, 
Came, with a kiss, the air. 
And like its blossoms tender, 
In May’s first blooming hour, 
There sat a maiden slender 
Beneath the arching bower. 
Oh! artist never painted 
A face so all divine— 
*T was like an image sainted 
Within a leafy shrine! 


The shadow of a feeling, 
Whose presence first she knew, 
Was o’er her soft eye stealing— 
A cloud upon its blue! 
She sat, with head reclining, 
And eyes in thought cast down, 
While one fair hand was twining 
Amid her tresses brown. 


Her features could not borrow 


The joy of that sweet spot, 
But wore a shade of sorrow— 
She feared he loved her not! 


Beside the vine-wreathed chamber, 
A pair of doves had come ; 

Though seared by cold November 
The Spring had called them home. 

And now, while each soft feather 
By southern winds was prest, 

They used the balmy weather 
To build their broken nest. 

She watched their pinions gleaming 
In sunshine to and fro, 

And heard, in listless dreaming, 
Their cooing love-note low. 


One hurried from the meadow 
With grasses from the rill, 

One from the forest’s shadow 
With paper in its bill ; 

And while with toil unfolding 
The treasure, when it came, 

The maiden, still beholding, 
Saw written there her name! 

She reached her hand and grasped it, 
The scared dove left the vine; 

Then to her quick heart clasped it— 
She knew his burning line! 


Ha! glory for the poet, 
Whose passion filled the song! 
Fate bids the maiden know it, 
Whom he had loved so Jong. 
Fond spirits cannot linger 
In loneliness apart, 
But Love’s revealing finger 
Will aid the timid heart. 
With Nature’s thousand voices, 
He tells the secret low; 
Till Heaven at last rejoices 
O’er wedded hearts below. 
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CANADA GOOSE. 


One of the most important families of birds is that 
of the Anatide, constituting that-part of the succes- 
sion between birds chiefly in the air, and birds 
chiefly in the water, which extends from the gallina- 
ceous and wading birds on one hand, to the true 
divers, which seek their food wholly under water, 
and chiefly in the sea, on the water. Of this family, 
the genus Anser first claims the attention of the 
naturalist, from its close resemblance to the gallina- 
ceous birds, and may not improperly receive the 
same distinction from the sportsman. The Canada 
Goose, Anas Canadensis, is the common Wild 
Goose of the United States, as remarkable for its 
seasonal migrations as the Gray Goose is in Europe, 
and once extended its flight over the whole country 
in great numbers. There is no part of our country 
where the inhabitants are unacquainted with the 
wild goose, and its periodical flights, but none have 
ascertained with certainty their particular breeding 
places. Hearne saw them within the arctic circle, 
still pursuing their way north in large numbers. 
They have been seen while feeding on the shores of 
Spitzbergen, and the immediate vicinity of the pole 


itself probably affords them a resting-place, which. 


man cannot invade, and from which it is impossible 
entirely to extirpate them. Their flight from the 
south is anxiously awaited by the Indians, who 
name the time of its duration from the middle of 
April to the middle of May—the Goose Moon—and 
hail it as the certain harbinger of spring. Nor are 
the sons of the forest less rejoiced when the autumnal 
flight commences. The rigors of approaching win- 





ter drive the geese from their high northern soli- 
tudes to the temperate zones, to reach which they 
are obliged to run one of the most formidable gant- 
lets imaginable. The account of it is given in rub- 
stance as follows, by Pennant, in the Arctic Zoology. 
The English at Hudson’s Bay depend greatly on 
geese, and in favorable years kill several thousands 
and barrel them up for use. As it is useless to pur- 
sue them, the servants of the Company endeavor to 
improve the opportunity afforded by their passage. 
They build huts or hovels at musket-shot distance 
across the great marshes of the country, each of 
which is occupied by a single gunner, generally an 
Indian. An expert imitation of the cry of the birds 
will bring them near to the sportsman, who fires as 
many guns as possible at them as they fly from him. 
Those he has killed he sets upon sticks, to aid in de- 
coying others. The flight lasts from the middle of 
August to the middie of September, during which 
an expert Indian will frequently kill two hundred 
birds ina day. They are left to be frozen for the 
winter stock of fresh provisions, their feathers 
being taken off as they are used, and sent to Eng- 
land as an article of commerce. Afler escaping 
this destructive fire, it is not to be wondered at that 
those who reach the United States are extremely 
shy. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to tame them, 
and, in many parts of our country and Europe, they 
have become completely domesticated, 

In some cases, when a tamed goose has recovered 
from the wound which made her captive, she has 
been knowa to join one of the flocks as it migrated 
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northward, spend the summer in its familiar haunts, 
and return at the approach of cold weather to the 
society of the gray goose, and the protection of the 
farm-yard. 

Early in October they appear on the coast of New 
Jersey, frequenting the shallow bays and marsh 
islands, and feeding on sea-cabbage and the roots of 
the sedge. They swim well, and, if wing-broken, 
will swim a great distance under water, and are 
difficult to capture. 

The wild goose weighs from ten to fourteen 
pounds, and yields about half a pound of feathers. 
Its length is three feet, alar extent five feet two 
inches, the bill two inches and a half long, is black, 
the irides dark hazel, the head and neck black, with 





a kidney-shaped white spot on the chin and lower 
part of the head, a feature peculiar to this bird 
among the whole tribe of geese, and from which it 
has derived the name of the cravat goose. The 
lower part of the neck, anteriorly, is white—the 
back, the wing coverts brown, each feather tipped 
with white—the rump, the tail, and the primary 
quill feathers are black, the tail coverts and vent are 
white, the sides are pale ashy brown, and the legs 
and feet brownish ash. Like their venerated rela- 
tives, who saved from destruction the world’s future 
mistress, the wild geese are exceedingly watchful 
and clamorous, raising a great noise upon the ap- 
pearance of any thing strange. 





THE BRANT GOOSE. 


The Brant or Brent Goose and the Barnacle Goose 
are considered as identical by Wilson, than whom 
no one, probably, has paid more attention to the va- 
rieties of the family of the Anatidee. Coinciding 
with him in regarding the two names as belonging 
to one bird, it may not be amiss to remind the sports- 
man of its celebrity in the annals of fabulous natural 
history. Reserved until the last because the most 
curious, we find in the Herbal of Gerard, article 
‘** Goose-bearing tree,”? a grave assertion that the 
barnacle goose made its appearance not in the way 
that geese commonly do, but growing out of the bar- 
nacle shell adhering to old water-soaked logs, trees, 
or other pieces of wood cast up by the sea. 

The barnacles, with whose real character every 
one is acquainted, are attached in great numbers to 
the driftwood in the North Sea, and which, collected 
by storms in some places, is scattered in others, and 
in violent tempests is cast upon the shore. The 
same long continuance of foul weather which pro- 
duces this effect, exhausts the strength of the mi- 

rating geese, whose dead bodies are not unfre- 
quently cast ashore with the logs, and thus, when 





stories were credited in proportion as they were 
wonderful, arose the fable of the production of the 
geese from the barnacle shell. This tale was not 
long confined to the sea-shore ; eye-witnesses were 
soon found to testify to the changing of barnacle 
sheels into geese near the large ponds in the interior 
of England, where neither the geese nor the bar- 
nacles are ever found, and our worthy author, Ge- 
rard, gives an account of his own personal investi- 
gation of the contents of certain shells on a rotten 
tree, in some of which he found ‘‘ the birds covered 
with soft downe, the shell half open, and the birde 
readie to fall out, which no doubt were the foules 
called barnacles.”’ 

The brant is expected at Egg Harbor, on the New 
Jersey coast, about the beginning of October. It 
remains in this neighborhood a few days, and then 
passes on to the south. The arrivals and departures 
of successive flocks continue till the weather be- 
comes very severe. They do not feed inthe marshes, 
but on the bars at low water; they never dive for 
food, but wade about, eating sea cabbage and small 
fish. Yet when wing-tipped by the sportsman, they 
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plunge into the water and swim to a considerable 
distance beneath its surface, frequently going one 
hundred yards at atime. The difficulty of securing 
such game may be readily imagined. In calm wea- 
ther, and at high tide, they may be seen in long lines, 
floating on the surface of the water. They reappear, 
on their way to the north, about the middle of May, 
but at this time do not stop long. In the spring they 
are lean and ill-flavored, but in winter they are justly 
esteemed a delicacy. According to Nuttall, the na- 
vigator Barentz found multitudes of the brant goose 
sitting on their eggs in the Wibe Janz Water, June, 
1595, and was not a little amazed at discovering 
them to be the Rotgansen which his countrymen, the 
Dutch, supposed to have been generated from some 
trees in Scotland, the fruit of which, when ripe, fell 
into the sea, and was converted into goslings. The 
brant is smaller than the Canada goose, weighing 
about four pounds, and measuring two feet in length 
and three and a half feet in alar extent. 





Another species of goose, called on the sea-coast 
the Red Goose, arrives in the river Delaware in No- 
vember, on its passage from the north. -It comes in 
considerable flocks, and is extremely noisy, the note 
it utters being more shrill and squeaking than that of 
the common wild goose. As the depth of winter 
approaches, this goose, called by Wilson the snow 
goose, Anas Hyperborea, proceeds farther to the 
south ; but from the middle of February until March, 
they are again found in the Delaware, above and 
below Reedy Island. They feed upon the roots of 
the reed, and, like most others of their tribe that feed 
on vegetables, their flesh is excellent. Wilson 
makes this species of the anser to include the White- 
fronted, or Laughing Goose, the Bean Goose, and 
the Blue-winged Goose, all of which he regards as 
imperfect specimens, male or female, of the Snow 
Goose. It is, when full grown, about two feet eight 
inches in length, and five feet in extent. 
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BY EDGAR A. POE. 





Tuis book* could never have been popular out of 
Germany. It is too simple—too direct—too obvious 
—too bald—not sufliciently complex—to be relished 
by any people who have thoroughly- passed the first 
(or impulsive) epoch of literary civilization. The 
Germans have not yet passed this first epoch. It 
must be remembered that during the whole of the 
middle ages they lived in utter ignorance of the art of 
writing. From so total a darkness, of so late a 
date, they could not, as a nation, have as yet fully 
emerged into the second or critical epoch. Indi- 
vidual Germans have been critical in the best sense 
—but the masses are unleavened. Literary Germany 
thus presents the singular spectacle of the impulsive 
spirit surrounded by the critical, and, of course, in 
some measure influenced thereby. England, for 
example, has advanced far, and France much far- 
ther, into the critical epoch; and their effect on the 
German mind is seen in the wildly anomalous con- 
dition of the German literature at large. That this 
latter will be improved by age, however, should 
never be maintained. As the impulsive spirit sub- 
sides, and the critical uprises, there will appear the 
polished insipidity of the later England, or that ulti- 
mate throe of taste which has found its best exem- 
plification inSue. At present the German literature 
resembles no other on the face of the earth—for it is 
the result of certain conditions which, before this 
individual instance of their fulfillment, have never 
been fulfilled. And this anomalous state to which I 


* “Thiodolf, the Icelander and Aslauga’s Knight.” 
No. 60 of Wiley & Putnam’s Foreign Series of “The 
Library of Choice Reading.” 





refer is the source of our anomalous criticism upon 
what that state produces—is the source of the grossly 
conflicting opinions about German letters. For my 
own part, I admit the German vigor, the German 
directness, boldness,: imagination, and some other 
qualities of impulse, just as I am willing to admit 
and admire these qualities in the first (or impulsive) 
epochs of British and French letters. At the Ger- 
man criticism, however, I cannot refrain from 
laughing ail the more heartily, all the more-seriously 
I hear it preised. Not that, in detail, it affects me 
as an absurdi#y—but in the adaptation of its details. 
{t abounds ingprilliant bubbles of suggestion, but 
these rise and sink and jostie each other, until the 
whole vortex of thought in which they originate is 
one indistinguishable chaos of froth. The German 
criticism is wzsettled, and can only be settled by 
time. At present it suggests without demonstrating, 
or convincing, or effecting any definite purpose 
under the sun. We read it, rub our foreheads, and 
ask ‘* What then?” I am not ashamed to say that 
I prefer even Voltaire to Goethe, and hold Macaulay 
to possess more of the true critical spirit than Augus- 
tus William and Frederick Schlegel combined. 

** Thiodolf’’ is called by Foqué his ‘‘ most szecess- 
ful work.” He would not have spoken thus had he 
considered it his dest. It is admirable of its kind— 
but its kind can zever be appreciated by Americans, 
It will affect them much as would a grasp of the 
hand from a man of ice. Even the exquisite ‘‘ Un- 
dine”’ is too chilly for our people, and, generally, 
for our epoch. We have less imagination and 
warmer sympathies than the age which preceded us. 
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It would have done Foqué more ready and fuller 
justice than ours. 

Has any one remarked the striking similarity in 
tone between ‘“‘ Undine” and the ‘ Libussa” of 
Musceus ?” 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits, gene- 
rally, of the Magazine Literature of America, there 
can be no question as to its extent or influence. 
The topic—Magazine Literature—is therefore an im- 
portant one. In a few years its importance will be 
found to have increased in geometrical ratio. The 
whole tendency of the age is Magazine-ward. The 
Quarterly Reviews have never been popular. Not 
only are they too stilted, (by way of keeping up a 
due dignity,) but they make a point, with the same 
end in view, of discussing only topics which are 
caviare to the many, and which, for the most part, 
have only a conventional interest even with the 
few. Their issues, also, are at too long intervals; 
their subjects get cold before being served up. Ina 
word, their ponderosity is quite out of keeping with 
the rush of the age. We now demand the light 
artillery of the intellect; we need the curt, the con- 
densed, the pointed, the readily diffused—in place of 
the verbose, the detailed, the voluminous, the inac- 
cessible. On the other hand, the lightness of the 
artillery should not degenerate into popgunnery— 
by which term we may designate the+ character 
of the greater portion of the newspaper press— 
their sole legitimate object being the discussion of 
ephemeral matters in an ephemeral manner. What- 
ever talent may be brought to bear upon our daily 
journals, (and in many cases this talent is very 
great,) still the imperative necessity of catching, 
currente calamo, each topic as it flits before the eye 
of the public, must of course materially narrow the 
limits of their power. The bulk and the period of 
issue of the monthly magazines, seem to be precisely 
adapted, if not to all the literary wants of the day, 
at least to the largest and most imperative, as well 
as the most consequential portion of them. 

The chief portion of Professor Espy’s theory has 
been anticipated by Roger Bacon. 

It is a thousand pities that the puny witticisms of 
a few professional objectors should have power to 
prevent, even for a year, the adoption of a name 
for our country. At present we have, clearly, none, 
There should be no hesitation about ** Appalachia.” 
In the first place, it is distinctive. ‘‘ America’’* is 
not, and can never be made so, We may legislate 
as much as we please, and assume for our country 
whatever name we think right—but to us it will be 
no name, to any purpose for which a name is 
needed, unless we can take it away from the regions 
which employ it at present. South America is 
‘‘ America,” and will insist upon remaining so. In 
the second place, ‘ Appalachia” is indigenous, 


* Mr. Field, in a meeting of “ The New York Histori- 
cal Society,” proposed that we take the name of ‘“ Ame- 
rica,” and bestow ‘“‘ Columbia” upon the continent. 


springing from one of the most magnificent and 
distinctive features of the country itself. Thirdly, 
in employing this word we do honor to the Abo- 
rigines, whom, hitherto, we have at all points un- 
mercifully despoiled, assassinated and dishonored. 
Fourthly, the name is the suggestion of, perhaps, 
the most deservedly eminent among all the pioneers 
of American literature. It is but just that Mr. Irving 
should name the land for which, in letters, he first 
established a name. The last, and by far the most 
truly important consideration of all, however, is the 
music of ‘‘ Appalachia” itself; nothing could be 
more sonorous, more liquid, or of fuller volume, 
while its length is just sufficient for dignity. How 
the guttural ‘‘ Alleghania” could ever have been 
preferred for a moment is difficut to conceive. I 
yet hope to find ‘‘ Appalachia” assumed. . 

That man is not truly brave who is afraid either to 
seem or to be, when it suits him, a coward. 

About the ‘ Antigone,”’ as about all the ancient 
plays, there seems to me a certain baldness, the re- 
sult of inexperience in art, but which pedantry 
would force us to believe the result of a studied and 
supremely artistic simplicity. Simplicity, indeed, 
is a very important feature in all true art—but xot 
the simplicity which we see in the Greek drama. 
That of the Greek sculpture is every thing that 
can be desired, because here the art in itself is 
simplicity in itself and in its elements. The Greek 
sculptor chiseled his forms from what he saw before 
him every day, in a beauty nearer to perfection than 
any work of any Cleomenes in the world. But in 
the drama, the direct, straight-forward, un-German 
Greek had no Nature so immediately presented from 
which to make copy. He did what he could—but I 
do not hesitate to say that that was exceedingly little 
worth. The profound sense of one or two tragic, or 
rather, melo-dramatic elements (such as the idea of 
inexorable Destiny)—this sense gleaming at inter- 
vals from out the darkness of the ancient stage, 
serves, in the very imperfection of its development, 
to show, not the dramatic ability, but the dramatic 
inability of the ancients. In a word, the simple arts 
spring into perfection at their origin; the complex 
as inevitably demand the long and painfully pro- 
gressive experience of ages. To the Greeks, beyond 
doubt, their drama seemed perfection—it fully an- 
swered, to them, the dramatic end, excitement—and 
this fact is urged as proof of their drama’s perfection 
in itself. It need only be said, in reply, that their art. 
and their sense of art were, necessarily, on a level. 


The more there are great excellences in a work, 
the less am I surprised at finding great demerits. 
When a book is said to have many faults, nothing is 
decided, and I cannot tell, by this, whether it is ex- 
cellent or execrable. It is said of another that it is 
without fault; if the account be just, the work can- 
not be excellent.—Trudlet. 


The ‘‘ cannot’? here is much too positive. The 
opinions of Trublet are wonderfully prevalent, but 





they are none the less demonstrably false. It is 
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merely the indolence of genius which has given them 
currency. The truth seems to be that genius of the 
highest order lives in a state of perpetual vacillation 
between ambition and the scorn of it.. The ambition 
of a great intellect is at best negative. It struggles— 
it labors—it creates—not because excellence is desi- 
rable, but because to be excelled where there exists 
a sense of the power to excel, is unendurable. In- 
deed I cannot help thinking that the greatest intel- 
lects (since these most clearly perceive the laughable 
absurdity of human ambition) remain contentedly 
‘mute and inglorious.” At all events, the vacilla- 
tion of which I speak is the prominent feature of 
genius. Alternately inspired and depressed, its ine- 
qualities of mood are stamped upon its labors. This 
is the truth, generally—but it is a truth very different 
from the assertion involved in the ‘ cannot” of 
Trublet. Give to genius a sufficiently enduring 
motive, and the result will be harmony, proportion, 
beauty, perfection—all, in this case, synonymous 
terms. Its supposed ‘‘ inevitable” irregularities shall 
not be found :—for it is clear that the susceptibility 
to impressions of beauty—that susceptibility which 
is the most important element of genius—implies an 
equally exquisite sensitiveness and aversion to de- 
formity. The motive—the enduring motive—has 
indeed, hitherto, fallen rarely to the lot of genius; 
but I could point to several compositions which, 
‘* without any fault,” are yet “‘excellent’”—supremely 
‘so. The world, too, is on the threshold of an epoch, 
- wherein, with the aid of a calm philosophy, such 
compositions shall be ordinarily the work of that 
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genius which is true. One of the first and most 
essential steps, in overpassing this threshold, will 
serve to kick out of the world’s way this very idea 
of Trublet—this untenable and paradoxical idea of 
the incompatibility of genius with art. 

When I consider the true talent—the real force of 
Mr. Emerson, I am lost in amazement at finding in 
him little more than a respectful imitation of Car- 
lyle. Is it possible that Mr. E. has ever seen a copy 
of Seneca? Scarcely—or he would long ago have 
abandoned his model in utter confusion at the paral- 
lel between his own worship of the author of “ Sar- 
tor Resartus” and the aping of Sallust by Aruntius, 
as described in the 114th Epistle. In the writer of 
the ‘‘ History of the Punic Wars’? Emerson is por- 
trayed to the life. The parallel is close; for not only 
is the imitation of the same character, but the things 
imitated are identical. 

Undoubtedly it is to be said of Sallust, far more 
plausibly than of Carlyle, that his obscurity, his unu- 
suality of expression, and his Laconism (which had 
the effect of diffuseness, since the time gained in the 
mere perusal of his pithiness is trebly lost in the 
necessity of cogitating them out)—it may be said of 
Sallust, more truly than of Carlyle, that these quali- 
ties bore the impress of his genius, and were but a 
portion of his unaffected thought. 

If there is any difference between Aruntius and 
Emerson, this difference is clearly in favor of the 
former, who was in some measure excusable, on the 
ground that he was as great a fool as the latter zs not. 
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°T was night-fall on Gethsemane—the shades 
Crept silently around the rosy west— 
At first a filmy veil, through which the light 
Stole with a softer blush—then thickening 
Deeper and deeper, till the day’s last smile 
Faded beneath night’s frown, and all was gloom ; 
Save where the trembling stars, with frigid eyes, 
Looked down on earth, and the young moon, bedimmed, 
Paled on the dark horizon. 

Jesus prayed ! 
Apart from all—alone—his suppliant knee 
Bent to the earth—while on his brow, upraised 
In the dim light to Heaven, the icy drops 
Were beaded there by anguish ; and around 
The lips that with a sculptured curve apart 
Gasped in their mortal agony, the white 
And livid blended fearfully. The eye 
Now raised, now downcast, marked the mingled traits 
Of grief and supplication. Midnight came. 
Then Jesus rose! 

They who awaited him, 

In this his hour of sorrow, lay apart 
And slept—for night-dews, hung upon 
Their dusty garments, weighed their eyelids down 
With a strange weariness. 

Compassion, love, 
And yearnings after human sympathy, the sound 
Of loving human voices, mingled there 
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With sorrowful regards of that kind eye 
So tenderly bent on them. 

‘* Waken—rise ! 
Could ye not watch one little hour with me? 
Watch with me while I pray !” 

Again, apart, 
He breathed his very spirit out in prayer, 
Quivering in anguish. 

** Father! if this cup 
May not be spared me, LET THY WILL BE DONE.’ 
Once more the Man oF Sorrows sought for them 
Who kept a faithless watch. They slept again— 
Borne down with grief. He turned again to pray. 
Despite such sorrow morning flushed the sky, 
And night her dark lash lifted from the blue, 
Clear eye of day. Oh, never more on earth, 
Divine One, shall such morrow dawn for thee! 
When morn blushed earthward, then came Jesus forth— 
The saddened master of the worlds, came forth 


| To seek his friends. 


“Sleep on and take your rest ! 
The hours of deeper trials come, to which 
The darkest dreams of that wild sleep will seem 
By contrast bright—the hour of fierce extremes, 
To crush the mortal’s heart, and raise the God to Heaven.” 
The agony was o’er—and with a brow 
Calmed for the coming struggle, and an eye 
Serene and Godlike, Jesus waited death. A.D 
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BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 





[SUPPOSED TO BE RELATED BY A YOUNG SCULPTOR, ON THE HILL-SIDE BETWEEN FLORENCE AND FESOLE. | 


Come, my friend, and in the silence and the shadow wrapt 
apart, 

I will loose the golden claspings of this sacred tome—the 
heart. 

By the bole of yonder cypress, under branches spread like 
eaves, 

We will sit where wavering sunlight weaves a romance 
in the leaves. 

There by gentle airs of story shall our dreaming minds be 
swayed, 

And our spirits hang vibrating, like the sunshine with the 
shade. . 

Thou shalt sit, and leaning o’er me, calmly look into my 
heart, 

Look as Fesolé above us looketh on Val d’Arno’s mart; 

Shalt behold how Love’s fair river down the golden city 
goes, 

As the silent silver Arno through the streets of Florence 
flows ! 


I was standing o’er the marble, in the twilight falling gray, 
All my hopes and all my courage wasting from me like the 


day, 

And I leaned across the statue, heaving many a sigh and 
groan, 

For I deemed the world as heartless, ay, as heartless as the 
stone. 

Nay, I well nigh thought the marble was a portion of my 
pain, : 

For it seemed a frozen sorrow just without my burning 
brain. 

Then a cold and deathlike stupor slowly crept along my 
frame, 

While my life seemed passing outward, like a pale reluc- 
tant flame. 


Then my weary soul went from me, and it walked the 
world alone, 

O’er a wide and brazen desert, in a hot and brazen zone. 

There it walked and trailed its pinions, slowly trailed them 
in the sands, 

With its hopeless eyes fixed blindly, with its hopeless 
folded hands! 

And there came no morn—no evening, with its gentle 
stars and moon ; 

But the sun amid the heaven made a broad, unbroken 
noon. 

And anon, far reaching westward, with its weight of burn- 
ing air, 

Lay an old and desolate ocean, with a dead and glassy stare. 

Then my spirit wandered, gazing for the goal no time 
might reach, 

With its weary feet unsandaled on the hard and heated 
beach ! 

This it is to feel uncared for, like a useless way-side stone ; 

This it is to walk in spirit through the desolate world 
alone! 

Still I leaned across the marble, and a hand was on my 
arm, 





And my soul came back unto me, as *t were summoned by 
a charm. 

While a voice in gentlest whisper breathed my name into 
my ear, 

* Ah! Andrea, why this silence, why this shadow and this 
tear ?”? 

Then I felt that I had wronged her, though I knew not 
that before ; 

I had feared that she would scorn me if I told the love I 
bore. 

I had seen her, spoken to her, only twice or thrice, per- 
chance ; 

And hey mien was fine and stately, though all heaven was 
in her glance! 

She had praised my humble labors, the conception and the 
art— 

She had said a thing of beauty nestled ever to her heart. 

And I thought on one occasion, when our eyes together 
met, 

That her orbs somewhat a-sudden dropt beneath their 

fringe of jet. 

Though her form and air were noble, yet a simple dress 
she wore, 

Like yon maiden by the cypress which the vines are 
creeping o’er. 

And she came all unattended, her protection in her mien; 

And, with somewhat of reluctance, bade me call her name 


Cristine. 

Then that name became a music, and my dreams went to 
the time, 

While my brain all day made verses, and her beauty filled 
the rhyme! 

Then, I knew not that she loved me, but I felt it now the 
more, 

For her hand was laid upon me, and her eyes were brim- 
ming o’er. 

Down the deepest tides of feeling how her holy presence 
slid! 


With a light divine as Dian’s on Endymion’s dreamy lid! 

Oh! she looked into my spirit as the stars look in the 
stream, 

Or as azure eyes of angels calm the trouble of a dream. 

Then I told my love unto her, and her sighs came deep and 
long— 

Long yon peasant plays the measure while the other leads 
the song. 

Then with tender words we parted, only as true lovers 
can, 

And I, for the love she bore me, was a braver, better man, 

I had lived unloved of any, only loving art before ; 

Now I thought ail things did love, and I loved all things 
the more. 

I had lived accursed of Fortune, lived in penury worse 
than pain ; 

But when all the heaven was blackest, down it burst in 
golden rain! 

I was summoned to the palace, to the chamber of the 
duke, 
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And I felt those hopes within me which no darkness could 
rebuke. 
Down he kindly came to meet me; but I shought the 
golden throne 
Upon which my love had raised me, was not lower than 
his own. 
Then he grasped my hand right warmly, and I gave as 
warm return, 
For I felt a noble nature in my very fingers burn! 
And I would not bow below him, if I could not rise above ; 
For I wore within my bosom all the majesty. of love! 
Then said he— Your fame has reached me, and I fain 
would test your skill ; 
Carve me something, signor, follow the free faney of your 
will. 
Carve me something, an Apollo, or a Dian with her 
hounds, 
Or Adonis, dying, watching the young life flow from his 
wounds— 
Or the dreamy lidded Psyché, with her Cupid on her knee, 
Or the flying, fretted Daphne, taking refuge in the tree! 
Nay, I would not dictate, signor, I would trust your taste 
and skill ; 
In the ancient armored-chamber you may carve me what 
you will.” 
Then I thanked him as he left me, and I walked the 
armored-hall— 
Even I, so late neglected, walked within the palace wall! 
There were many suits of armor, some with battered 
breasts and casques, 
And I thought th’ ancestral phantoms smiled upon me 
from their masks, 
And my steps grew all elastic, with an energy divine! 
Never in those breasts of iron beat a heart as proud as 
mine ! 
There for days I walked the chamber, and my brain was 
all inflamed ; 
AndI thought o’er all the subjects which the generous 
duke had named; 
Thought of those and thought of others, thought them o’er, 
and o’er, and o’er, 
Till my worried brain went throbbing like the billows on 
the shore. 
In despair I left the palace, sought my humble room again, 
There my gentle Cristine met me, and she smiled away 
my pain. 
“ Courage !’? said she, and my courage leapt within me 
with a shock! 
As of old, when spoke the prophet, leapt the waters from 
the rock. 
Who shall say that love is idle or a drawback on the mind? 
Nay, the soul which dares to scorn it hath in idle dust 
reclined ! 
I went back, and in the chamber piled the shapeless 
Adam-earth ; 
Piled it carelessly, not knowing to what form it might 
give birth. 
There I leaned and dreamed above it till the day went 
down the west, 
And the darkness came unto me like an old familiar guest. 
But I started! for a-sudden came a rustle through the 
gloom ! 
And with light, like morn’s horizon, gleamed the far end 
of the room! 
Then a heavy sea of curtain in a tempest rolled away ! 
‘Blessed Virgin! how I trembled! but it was not with 
dismay ! 
And my eyes grew large and larger, as I looked with lips 
apart ! 
All my senses drank in beauty, till it overflowed my heart ! 





There it stood, a living statue! with its loosened locks of 


brown ; 

In an attitude angelic, with the folded hands dropt 
down. 

But I could not see the features, for a veil was hanging 
there, 

Yet so thin that on the forehead I could trace the shade of 
hair. 

Then the veil became a trouble, and I wished that it were 
gone— 

And I spake—’t was but a whisper—“ Let thy features on 
me dawn !”? 

Then the heavy sea of curtain stormed again across my 
sight, 

And it left me wrapt in wonder, and it left me wrapt in 
night! 

But for days where’er I turned me, still that blessed form 
was there; 


As one looketh to the sunlight then beholds it everywhere. 

Now for days and days I labored, with a soul in courage 
mailed ; 

And I wrought the nameless statue, but, alas! the face 
was veiled! 

I had tried all forms of feature—every face of classic art ; 

Still the veil was there—I felt it in my brain and in my 
heart! 

Then again I left the palace, and again I met Cristine, 

And she trembled as I told her of the vision I had seen. 

And she sighed, ‘“‘ Ah! dear Andrea,’ clinging closely to 
my breast, 

‘*¢ What if this should prove a phantom—something fearful, 
all unblest !— 

Something which shall pass between us !”’ and she clasped 
me with her arm ; 

“ Nay,” I answered, “‘ love, I'll test it with a most angelic 
charm! 

Let me gaze upon thy features, love, and fear not for the 
rest, 

These shall exorcise the spirit, if it be a thing unblest !”? 

Then I hurried to the statue, where so often I had 


failed— 

And I made the face of Cristine, and it stood no longer 
veiled ! 

With a flush upon my forehead, then, I called the duke— 
he came— 

And in rustling silks beside him walked his tall and stately 
dame. 

And they looked upon the statue, then on me with stern 
surprise! 

Then they looked upon each other with a wonder in their 
eyes! 


* What is this?” spake out the duchess, with her gaze 
fixed on the duke ; 

‘‘ What is this??? and me he questioned in a tone of sharp 
rebuke! 

Like a miserable echo, I the question asked again— 

And he said, “It is our daughter! your presumption be 
your pain!” 

But now bursting from the curtain, in her jeweled dress 
complete, 

Swept a maiden, and a-sudden dropt she down before his 
feet! 

And she cried, “My father—mother—cast aside that 
frowning mien! 


And forgive my own Andrea! And forgive your own 


Cristine ! 

Oh forgive us! for, believe me, all the fault is mine 
alone !”? 

And they granted her petition, and they blessed us as their 
own! 





REBECCA AND BRIAN DE BOIS-GUILBERT. 


A SCENE FROM IVANHOE. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


‘‘Submit to my fate!’ said Rebecca to Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert—“ and, sacred Heaven! to what fate ? 
embrace thy religion! and what religion can it be 
that harbors such a villain ?—thow the best lance of 
the Templars !—Craven knight !—forsworn priest! 
I spit at thee, and I defy thee —The God of Abra- 
ham’s promise hath opened an escape to his daugh- 
ter—even from this abyss of infamy !” 

As she spoke, she,threw open the lattice window 
which led to the bartisan, and in an instant after, 
stood on the very verge of the parapet, with not the 
slightest screen between her and the tremendous 
depth, below. Unprepared for such a desperate 
effort, for she had hitherto stood perfectly motion- 
less, Bois-Guilbert had neither time to intercept 
nor to stop her. As he offered to advance, she 
exclaimed, 

** Remain where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy 
choice advance!—one foot nearer, and I plunge my- 
self from the precipice; my body shall be erushed 
out of the very form of humanity upon the stones of 
that court-yard, ere it become the victim of thy bru- 
tality!” 

As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and ex- 
tended them toward heaven, as if imploring mercy 
on her soul before she made the final plunge. The 
Templar hesitated, and a resolution which had never 
yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his admira- 
tion of her fortitude. ‘‘ Come down,” he said, ‘‘ rash 
girl! I swear by earth, and sea, and sky, I will offer 
thee no offence.” 

‘‘T will not trust thee, Templar,” said Rebecca; 
“thou hast taught me better how to estimate the 
virtues of thine Order. The next Preceptory would 
grant thee absolution for an oath, the keeping of 
which concerned naught but the honor or the dis- 
honor of a miserable Jewish maiden.” 


TO G. 





‘You do me injustice,” exclaimed the Templar 
fervently; ‘‘I swear to you by the name which I 
bear—by the cross on my bosom—by the sword on 
my side—by the ancient crest of my fathers do I 
swear, I will do thee no injury whatsoever! If not 
for thyself, yet for thy father’s sake forbear! I will 
be his friend, and in this castle he will need a pow- 
erful one.” 

** Alas !”? said Rebecca, ‘‘ I know it but too well— 
dare I trust thee ?” 

‘‘ May my arms be reversed, and my name dis- 
honored,” said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, ‘‘ if thou 
shalt have reason to complain of me! Many a law, 
many a commandment have I broken, but my word 
never.” 

‘*] will then trust thee,”’ said Rebecca, ‘‘thus far ;” 
and she descended from the verge of the battlement, 
but remained standing close by one of the embra- 
sures, or machicolles, as they were then called.— 
‘« Here,” she said, ‘‘I take my stand. Remain where 
thou art, and if thou shalt attempt to diminish by one 
step the distance now between us, thou shalt see that 
the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul with 
God, than her honor to the Templar !” 

While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm re- 
solve, which corresponded so well with the expres- 
sive beauty of her countenance, gave to her looks, 
air, and manner, a dignity that seemed more than 


‘mortal. Her glance quailed not, her cheek blanched 


not, for the fear of a fate so instant and so horrible ; 
on the contrary, the thought that she had her fate at 
her command, and could escape at will from infamy 
to death, gave a yet deeper color of carnation to 
her complexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her 
eye. Bois-Guilbert, proud himself and high-spirited, 
thought he had never beheld beauty so animated and 
so commanding. 


Wok. 


BY CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALE. 


Tort on, thou lover of the beautiful; a name 
Such as Raphael’s may yet be thine. 
Arid the pathway up the cliffs of Fame, 
Yet still accessible is her inmost shrine. 
And thou canst win it—there ’s a niche for thee ; 
Chain but thy passions—let thy spirit free. 
I’ve gazed upon thy works until mine eyes 





Are misted by the beauty they outpour ; 
They fill with marvelous and sweet surprise 

My throbbing heart, till earth’s darkening shore 
Is in dim vision lost ; while, far away, 

Peals forth a voice, in thrilling tones sublime— 
“He is not one who labors for a day— 

But his creations shall outlive all time.” 
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The Miscellaneous Works of Sir James Mackintosh. Phila- 
delphia. Carey § Hart. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Robert Hall, who was a personal friend of Mackintosh, 
and who talked and disputed with him on every subject 
under heaven, pronounced his intellect more analogous to 
that of Bacon, than any other in modern times. The same 
Opinion has been: obscurely hinted by others. To us, it 
seems that the comprehension of Mackintosh was not sv 
much the comprehension of a large creative intellect, as a 
comprehension resulting from extensive acquirements and 
an unfiery disposition. As far as his recorded conversa- 
tions and published writings “speak him,” he has few 
pretensions to a place beside Bacon, or beside Liebnitz. 
His mind was bounded by his learning. It had neither the 
vices nor the strength and creativeness of Bacon’s. It 
was essentially a judicial mind; and was under the con- 
trol of a rare conscientiousness, which would shrink as 
readily from perverting an author’s opinions as from de- 
faming his character. He was a diligent seeker after 
truths discovered by others, not a discoverer himself. 
His vast acquisitions were stored away in his memory, 
not assimilated-to the substance of his mind. With great 
thinkers learning is but the foundation of their superstruc- 
ture—with Mackintosh it was both foundation and super- 
Structure. Besides, his mind was languid in its move- 
ment, and this languor is evident in the lagging motion of 
his style. Even_in the Defence of the French Revolution 
and the Argument for Peltier, the energy is rather rhetori- 
cal than impassioned or imaginative. He had not the 
force of being, which racterizes genius, in whatever 
department of letters OF Bience it may be exercised. We 
are aware that his works are not fair representatives of 
his powers, and that his reputation in life was rather based 
on what he was to do than what he had done; but still he 
does not give in his writings any signs indicative of high 
genius, any thing in which we can perceiye an intellect 
** Analogous to Bacon.” 

A good portion of the fame of Mackintosh resulted from 


. the love which his rare modesty, his benevolence, his in- 


tegrity, excited in all who knew him or read his writings. 
There is no philosophical writer since Plato whose cha- 
racter has such a charm to the student. The morale of his 
intellect was perfect. He was eminently just to all, ene- 
mies ag “well as friends. Among his cotemporaries we 
conceive he had his superiors, or at least his equals, in 
regard to mental power—but he excelled them all in tem- 
perance and freedom from partisan spirit. His writings 
are worthy the most attentive study, not only for the com- 
pact masses of knowledge they contain, but for the just, 
tolerant, beneficent spirit they breathe. It is one of the 
world’s misfortunes that its great intellects are not suffi- 
ciently guided by moral principles, but move too readily at 
the beck of party, vanity, or selfish passion. The best 
brains in almost every country are commanded by the 
highest bidder. It is hardly considered immoral to support 
lies with thoughts and distorted facts. The world’s cor- 
ruptions, therefore, are powerfully sustained by the world’s 
intellect. Now the writings of Mackintosh are valuable 
as examples of what might be termed the conscience of 
the understanding, and their influence will long be felt on 





the character of thinkers. Without this perfect honesty of 
purpose, great powers are as liable to prove curses as 
blessings to the world. 

The present collection of Mackintosh's works is edited 
by his son. It contains (with the exception of the History 
of England) all his writings which the editor deems of the 
most value. Among these are the Life of Sir Thomas 
Moore, the Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philoso- 
phy, Review of the Causes of the Revolution of 1688, 
Vindicz Gallicw, the Speech in Defence of Peltier, a 
number of articles originally contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review, and a selection from his Speeches in the House 
of Commons. The publishers have compressed the three 
volumes of the English edition into one large octavo. We 
trust it will have a circulation in this country commensu- 
rate with its merits. The amount of the reliable informa- 
tion which the volume contains is very great, and it refers 
to a large variety of subjects, including history, biography, 
politics, criticism, and moral and intellectual philosophy. 





The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Southey, LL.D. 
(Late Poet Laureate.) New York: 1 vol. 8vo. 


The present edition of Southey’s poetry is beautifully 
printed, and is illustrated with eight fine steel engravings. 
The mechanical execution may challenge comparison 
with the most elegant and compact English editions of the 
modern poets. The booi. has the further recommendation 
of cheapness. It contains the long poems of Joan of Arc, 
Wat Tyler, Medoc, Thalaba, The Curse of Kehama, 
Roderick, All For Love, A Tale of Paraguay, The Poet’s 
Pilgrimage, and the Vision of Judgment, together with 
some two hundred minor pieces, on a wide variety of sub- 
jects. ‘The edition also includes a poem never before pub- 
lished in this country, entitled ‘* Oliver Newman, a New 
England Tale.’? Only a portion of this last was finished 
at the death of the poet, but among his papers the plan of 
the whole was found, and is here published. When we 
consider that Muthey’s prose works are sufficiently nu- 
merous to constitute a library by themselves, the facet that 
he also wrote the tens on tens of thousand lines, of which 
the present volume is made up, conveys a startling im- 
pression of his almost unparalleled activity of intellect 
and strength of will. Of no other man can it be more 
truly said that he wrote to live, and lived to write. 
Authorship was the condition of his being. Any one of 
the epics in this volume might have been to most other 
men the labor of years; but Southey spawned epics. He 
seemed to write a poem of ten thousand lines as easily as 
Carew, or Suckling, or Barry Cornwall, would have writ- 
tenasong. Byron said of him— 

He has writen much blank verse, and blanker prose, 
And more of both than anybody knows. 
In this volume, at least, we have all the blank verse. 

Southey used to be classed by the reviewers with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, as a “ Lake poet,’ and Lord 
Jeffrey never seems to have perceived his essential differ- 
ence from both. It is hardly possible, one would think, to 
read a page of Southey without seeing that the “ Curse of 
Kehama” is the production of a mind as different from that 
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which created the “ White Doe,” as both are from the 
mind which produced “ The Ancient Marinere.” But all 
three were accidentally connected as personal friends, as 
egotists, as joint sufferers of one storm of ridicule, and as 
belonging to one society of mutual admiration. As a poet 
of sentiment, reflection, and imagination, Southey is in- 
ferior to both, though from the crowd of glittering fancies 
in some of his poems, and the interest which attaches to 
them as narratives, he may be more read than either. And 
perhaps it would be well if he were more popular than 
he is, for his poems, with all their defects, are admirable 
for the austere purity of their moral tone, and the general 
healthiness of the sympathies they excite. Poetry has 
been called the “ devil’s wine,” but such a definition would 
not answer for Southey’s. As far as he clearly understood 
the principles of right and wrong, truth and error, he con- 
scientiously observed them in his writings. We believe he 
would not have published a line which he thought calcu- 
lated to undermine or blast the moral principles of his 
readers, for the wealth of Rothschild or the fame of Homer. 
But though his works are free from any thing liable to 
recommend sins of the senses, they are not altogether free 
from uncharitableness and spiritual pride. From the 
union of severity and gentleness in his nature, he has been 
called a kind of Saint Dominick on one side of his mind, 
and a kind of Fenelon on the other. His poems as well 
as prose show us both of these sides. 

It would be imposssble, in our limits, to notice the 
various poems in this volume. The Curse of Kehama and 
Roderick, the Last of the Goths, are perhaps the most 
characteristic of his writings, as indicating the range of 
his powers. Oliver Newman is not equal to any of the 
others, but it still has sufficient excellence to reward 
perusal. There are indications in it of some forcible cha- 
racterization, which we are sorry the poet did not live to 
complete, as character is the weak point of his genius. 
His soul never ran out in a genial current to inform other 
modes of being, but his characters were generally projec- 
tions from his own heart or understanding, and stand for 


didactic truths or opinions. In Oliver Newman there is- 


much clear description, in sweet and pure language. The 
lines on a portrait of Oliver’s mother are a good specimen: 


The eyes which death had quenched 

Kept there their life and living lustre still, 

The auburn locks, which sorrow’s withering hand, 
Forestalling time, had changed to early gray, 
Disporting from the ivory forehead, fell 

In ringlets which might tempt the bregth of May ; 
The lips, now cold as clay, 

Seemed to breathe warmth and vernal fragrance there ; 
The cheeks were in their maiden freshness fair. 
Thus had the limner’s art divine preserved 

A beauty which from earth had passed away ! 
And it had caught the mind which gave that face 
Its surest charm, its own peculiar grace. 

A modest mien, 

A meek submissive gentleness serene, 

A heart on duty stay’d, sedate, 

Simple, sincere, affectionate, 

Were in that virgin countenance portrayed. 


The following, on the character of the Indians, contains 
a fine summary of their qualities : 


Crafty, deceitful, murderous, merciless : 

Yet with heroic qualities endowed. 

Contempt of death, surpassing fortitude, 
Patience through all privations, self-control 
Even such as saints and sages scarce attain, 
And a sustained serenity of soul, 

Which fortune might assault or tempt in vain, 
Not to be moved by pleasure or by pain. 


We cordially wish this volume success. A good library 
edition of one of the most prominent poets of the century 
should ever receive a hearty welcome. 





Poems. By Caroline Southey. New York: Wiley § Put- 
nam. 1 vol. 12:0. 


Mrs. Southey obtained her reputation under her maiden 
name of Caroline Bowles. Her lines on the “ Death of 
an Infant”? had almost as wide a circulation as any short 
poem produced within the present century. The general 
character of her poetry is purity of thought, grace of ex- 
pression, and a certain sweet affectionateness of feeling, 
which wins upon the heart, and disarms criticism. But 
there is little original force of fancy and imagination in 
her poems. She is a person of considerable fineness of 
sensibility, who has caught the tone of Wordsworth and 
Southey, and gives it a melodious echo. She is not so 
good a poetess as many of our own countrywomen. She 
falls below “‘ Amelia,’? Mrs. Osgood and Mrs. Sigourney. 
Either of these is more worthy a place ina “library of 
choice books.””» We have no doubt, however, that the 
taste, simplicity, and affectionateness displayed in the 
volume will make it popular with a large number of 
readers, to whom, in poetry, the heart is every thing, and 
the intellect nothing. The true poet, it has been quaintly 
remarked, has a heart in his head, and a head in his heart. 





Poems. By Amelia. Second Edition—Enlarged. New 
York. D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This elegant edition of Mrs. Welby’s poems, the second 
that has appeared within a short time, is the best of all 
proofs that her fine feminine genius is appreciated by her 
countrymen. Her fame is. well deserved. The charaec- 
teristics of her poetry are melody, sentiment, passion and 
fancy. Every thing she writes seems to have been born 
in music, and her heart to gush out in song. There seems 
to be no bar to the expression of her nature. She sings 
of her own sweet will. The most delicate fancies, the 
aptest, most musical, most expressive language seem to be 
always in waiting upon her, to adorn any thought or con- 
secrate any feeling that rises in her mind. Perhaps this 
spontaneity, this facility of utterance, will, in the end, 
prevent her from acquiring the@Mi@ight of fame to which 
her genius points. She 0 Re sooner if she paused 
longer upon her thoughts. Her poems, though thronging 
with beautiful fancies, have little shaping imagination. 
Miss Barrett, who is her opposite in almost every par- 
ticular, occasionally forces out from her choked and stut- 
tering verse an imagination of the utmost majesty and 
beauty, and impresses the reader more deeply than if her 
page had all the glitter, polish, and melody of Moore. We 
would not have Mrs. Welby imitate Miss Barrett, but we 
could wish that she would occasionally deepen her fancy 
into imagination. 

But perhaps this criticism is but an ungrateful return for 
the pleasure that her beautiful and sparkling a has 
given to us, in common with a thousand others. "Phe book 
doubtless places her among the first of American poets, 
and is full of promise. In speaking of a mind so flexible 
as hers, we can place no limit to the excellence she may 
attain. The beauty and grace of her present poems are 
so evident, that she may well pardon a little friendly ad- 
vice regarding the future exercise of her rare powers. 
“The Rainbow” is an exquisite piece. ‘ Melodia” is a 
fine portrait : 

Her voice was sweet as the voice of love, 
And her teeth were pure as pearls, 

While her forehead lay, like a snow-white dove, 
In a nest of nut-brown curls. 

The lines “ To a Lovely Girl” are full of such beauties 
as these: 


Thou art not beautiful, yet thy blueeyes 
Steal o’er the heart like sunshine o’er the skies. 
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For Heaven, that gives to thee each mental grace, 
Hath stamped the angel on thy sweet young face. 


For O, when pure as heaven’s serenest skies, 
The timid soul sits pleading in thine eyes. 


The sky-lark she calls finely, “\Bird of the blue end 
breezy dome.” The little piece entitled “The First 
Death of the Household,” is full of tender and plaintive 
beauty. ‘ The Little Step-Son” is like two of the lines 
celebrating the little fellow’s happiness : 


His days pass off in sunshine, in laughter and in song, 
As careless as a summer rill, that sings itself along. 


We might go'through the sixty pieces which constitute 
this delightful volume, and quote something beautiful and 
melodious from each, without doing justice to the melody 
or beauty of any one of them--and we therefore pause 
here. We congratulate the great West on possessing a 
poetess so replete with genius as Amelia, and we feel 
assured that in whatever portion of the country her volume 
appears, it will be sure of a cordial welcome. 


A Treatise on Algebra, Containing the Latest Improvements. 
Adapted to the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Charles 
W. Hockley, S.T.D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy in Columbia College, New York. New York. 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Though this book hardly comes within our sphere of 
criticism, its value as an important aid to mathematical 
knowledge deserves to be noted. The author, an Ameri- 
can professor, has compiled the best English treatise on 
Algebra extant. No time nor labor seem to haye been 
spared in making it complete. The different works in 
English, French and German, on the subject, have been 
carefully consulted, as well as the memoirs of scientific 
bodies. It will doubtless supplant all other works on the 
science, now in popular use, both in this country and in 
England. 


Spirit of the Age, or Cotemporary Portraits. By William 
Hazlitt. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 


This is one of Hazlitt’s most noted and brilliant produc- 
tions. It contains criticisms on Bentham, Godwin, Cole- 
“ridge, Irving, Horne- Tooke, Scott, Byron, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Mackintosh, Mathers, Gifford, Campbell, 
Jeffrey, Moore and some others. The prejudices of the 
disappointed author and libeled politician, are allowed in 
this, as in Hazlitt’s other books, to warp occasionally the 
critical opinions. There is considerable truth expressed 
with great bitterness, and much questionable criticism 
enforced in the most insulting and dogmatic expression. 
Few of the essays present any thing like harmonious por- 
traits of the persons they describe. But the book is ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, contains many fine and true thoughts, is 
replete with examples of vigorous analysis, and overflows 
with point, wit and personality. The prominent defect 
is a lack of methodical arrangement in the enumeration of 
qualities. The finest passage in the book is the splendid 
sentence on Coleridge, beginning on page 41. Of the ex- 
tent of that wonderful poet’s acquisitions, and the varying 
nature of his studies, a good idea is conveyed by two short 
sentences. ‘*There is no subject on which he has not 
touched, none on which he has rested. Hardly a specula- 
tion has been left on record from the earliest time, but it 
is loosely folded up in Mr. Coleridge’s memory, like a rich 
but somewhat tattered piece of tapestry: we might add 
(with more seeming than real extravagance) that scarce a 
thought can pass through the mind of man, but its sound 





has at some time or other passed over his head with rust- 
ling pinions.”? 

The sharpest paper in the volume is that devoted to 
Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Review, the most perti- 
nacious, severe and unscrupulous of Hazlitt’s enemies. 
The force of the satire comes from its concentrated gall. 
It rushes off into none of that splendid rage which injures 
the effect of the satire in some of the other portraits. The 
only remark of Gifford against Hazlitt, which excels in 
picturesque scorn the latter’s rejoinder, is that in which 
Hazlitt is compared to one of Browere’s Dutch boors, sit- 
ting over his gin and tobacco pipes, and fancying himself 
a Liebnitz. This strikes at once Hazlitt’s presumption 
and his intemperance. 


Scenes and Songs of Social Life. A Miscellany. By Isaac 
Fitzgerald Shepard. Boston: Saxton § Kelt. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


Under this happy title Mr. Shepard has collected to- 
gether a variety of interesting tales and poems, which have 
met with favor as originally published in different periodi- 
cals. The pieces are well written, one or two of them 
humorous in their character, and all have a good moral 
aim. The volume is elegantly printed, and contains many 
elements of popularity. 


History of the Conquest of Peru ty the Spaniards. By Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. Philadelphia: Carey § 
Hart. 


The subject of this volume is so deeply interesting, ad- 
dressing as it does both the imagination and the under- 
standing, that a much worse book on it would be readable. 
There is little in the present work to commend it except 
the subject. The style of the narration is tolerably clear, 
the personages tolerably drawn, and some moral common- 
places duly set at certain stages of the volume, to warn 
the reader against falling in love with Pizarro’s modes of 
conquering and ruling kingdoms. Mr. Prescot.’s history 
of the same event will probably be more deserving of the 
name. 


The Early Jesuit Missions in North America. Compiled 
and Translated from the Letters of the French Jesuits, 
with Notes. By the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip. New 
York: Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a valuable volume, very appropriately included 
in a ** Libary of American Books.” It relates to a portion 
of American history but little investigated, but full of ex- 
amples of piety, zeal and heroism. The narratives in the 
present volume have all the interest of Indian romance, 
with the further recommendation of being true. The 
editor, though of the Protestant ministry, does full justice 
to the moral valor and exalted zeal of the Catholie mis- 
sionaries. 


—_—_— 


Our Army on the Rio Grande. By T. B. Thorpe. One vol. 
Philadelphia: Carey § Hart. 
This is a spirited Account of the Mexican War, by the 
Author of “ ‘Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,’’ who has passed 


the summer in the camp of General Taylor. 





Nursery Rhymes, etc. Philadelphia: G. B. Zieber § Co. 


A thin octavo volume, beautifully printed and illustrated. 
The most attractive of the holyday books for children pub- 
lished this season. 
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The Poems of William Cullen Bryant; Complete Edition. 
Illustrated by Engravings on Steel, from Original Pictures 
‘by Leutze. One Volume, Octavo. Philadelphia, Carey § 
Hart. ’ 


Of all the books from the foreign or American press 
that have been issued for the approaching ‘‘ season of giv- 
ing gifts,” not one that we have seen can be compared 
with this magnificent edition of the complete works of our 
great national poet. We have received a copy of it at too 
late a day to enter upon any criticism of its contents in our 
present number, and indeed it is scarcely necessary that we 
should do so, since we have so frequently in former vol- 
umes dwelt upon the tanscendent merits of Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry ; and our readers have had such opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with his genius through his contribu- 
tions to our magazine. The portrait, in this edition, en- 
graved in the finest style of Cheney, is not less admirable 
as a likeness than as a workof art; and all the nineteen 
other engravings, after Leutze’s drawings, are quite equal 
to any thing in the most sumptuously illustrated works 
from London and Paris. In every respect the volume is 
an honor to America. 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that Relates to Guns 
and Shooting, by Liewtenant-Colonel P. Hawker. From 
the Ninth London Edition. To which is Added the Hunt- 
ing and Shooting of North America, with Descriptions of 
the Animals and Birds, Carefully Collated from Authentic 
Sources. By William T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the N. 
Y. ‘* Spirit of the Times,” §c. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 
Svo., pp. 460. Philadelphia: Lea § Blanchard, 1846. 


We have often felt surprised that this work was not 
republished here, when every ephemeral production of 
the London press is so regularly and immediately repro- 
duced. Even if we did not know it to be a ‘standard and 
classical book among sportsmen, we would understand it 
from the fact that it has stood its ground since 1814 against 
all rival productions, increasing in value with each new 
edition, and determinately brought up with all the succes- 
sive improvements that have revolutionized the noble art 
of vénerie since the date of its first appearance. Such 
being the facts of the case, our recommendation would be 
superfluous, for Hawker’s name is as a household word 
with every true sportsman in either country. We like 
his style ; it has the true hearty “‘ go ahead’? energy about 
it, with an occasional not unpleasant roughness, which 
suits an old sportsman, and which is felt at once by all 


-brothers of the rod and gun. 


If Hawker is thus held dear by the craft in England, 
Wm. T. Porter is not less kindly regarded here. No one 
who has ever had access to that most lively and amusing 
journal, the “ Spirit,” of which he is the presiding genius, 
will hesitate to receive whatever has the authority and 
sanction of his name. Nor has he been content merely to 
give his name to the title; the book is most thoroughly 
edited. A large portion, relating to the game-laws, the 
pursuit of wild fowl on the coasts of England and France, 
and many other subjects, of no interest to the reader in this 
country, have been judiciously omitted, and their places 
supplied with matter relating to the innumerable varieties 
of hunting and shooting, unknown elsewhere, which are 
presented by the wide expanse of our territories, from 
Maine to Texas, and from the Hudson to the Yellow 
Stone. The amount of these changes may be estimated 
from the fact that out of the 460 pages of which this edi- 
tion consists, 280 are American. These consist sometimes 
of succinct and clear instructions for the bagging of the 





respective victims, and sometimes of most spirited and 
graphic sketches in that peculiar and piquant style which 
forms the most national part of our literature. The names 
of Thorpe, Frank Forester, Sibley, Kendall, Giraud, and 
a host of other contributors of equal merit, are enough to 
guarantee their value and attractiveness. 
The dress of the book is worthy of its interest and posi- 
tion. The plates which adorn it are among the mist bril- 
liant and successful specimens of the art of wood engrav- 
ing that we have seen in this country, and are set off to 
advantage by the clear type and white paper through 
which they are scattered. The binding is showy but in 
taste, and the whole work eminently worthy the place it 
will immediately assume in the library.of every sportsman. 





East Jersey under the Proprietary Governments: By Wil- 
liam A. Whitehead. Published by the New Jersey Histo- 
rical Society. Philadelphia, Townsend Ward, South 
Fourth Street. 


his volume contains a narrative of events connected 
with the settlement and progress of the province of East 
Jersey, (which in the early colonial times had a separate 
government and was in almost every respect distinct from 
West Jersey,) until the surrender of the government to 
the crown in 1702, drawn principally from original sources ; 
with an appendix, in which is now first reprinted from 
the original edition of 1685, ‘‘ The Model of the Govern- 
ment of East New Jersey, in America,” by George Scot, 
of Pitlochie. The New Jersey Historical Society, of 
which Justice Hornblower is President, has on its com- 
mittee of publication our brethren Charles King and Wil- 
liam B. Kinney, whose names give assurance of the value 
of every thing bearing their imprimatur. The book be- 
fore us seems to have been prepared with great labor, and 
excellent judgment, by Mr. Whitehead, another active 
officer of the society. Its contents, though in some re- 
spects old, have remarkable freshness, having been unused 
by any of the earlier historians of, the state. The book is 
well printed, is illustrated by several curious colonial 
maps, and we hope will be so well received as to en- 
courage the society to proceed with other publications of 
the same character. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


ToILeTTe DE VILLE. Robe of green velyet, ornamented 
on the front of the skirt with two rows of black lace, 
disposed to resemble that on an apron, (en tablier) with 
bows of sarcenet ribbon between, corsage flat, carried 
high, afd rounded at the point. Flat sleeves, open to 
the elbow, bordered with black lace, and drawn with 
little lacing cords—muslin under-sleeyes. Shawl or 
mantle, of stuff like the dress, ornamented with two rows 
of black lace, and fastened in front with a bow. Hat of 
white crape, covered with two rows of lace, and orna- 
mented with a long feather, attached by a very large 
circle, or flower of sarcenet ribbon, (chose en rubans,) rose 
ribbon inside. 

ANOTHER. Gray sarcenet, very clear, ornamented with 
three flounces, indented at the bottom, and each trimmed 
at the top with embroidery en sontache. Corsage flat, and 
very high, with an indented back, forming on the arm a 
peculiar indentation (jockey,) and garnished with em- 
broidery en sontache. Sleeves flat, and embroidered en 
sontache, the whole length. Cashmere scarf. Straw hat, 
ornamented with doubled rose crape ; and ornamented with 
a sarcenet ribbon around the crown. 
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